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iS MODERN MAN 
DESTROYING HIMSELF? 


Yes, says William Vogt, author of the 
frightening but brilliant “Road to Sur. 
vival,” in a coming Nation article. 


No, says Earl Parker Hanson, author of 
“Chile, Land of Progress,” and the more 
recent “New Worlds Emerging.” Is the 
future as bleak as Vogt describes it? Are 
the depletion of the soil and the rapid in- 
crease of population throughout the world 
leading us toward starvation? Or can we, 
as Hanson believes, really do something to 
ward off approaching disaster? Don’t miss 
this stimulating debate. 


A TAXPAYER SQUINTS 
AT $23 BILLION 


PAUL BLANSHARD,, in his next article, 
discusses the Defense Department’s-system 
of secrecy and military waste under which 
fundamental questions of policy are with- 
held from the taxpayer and lavish expendi- 
tures are sanctified by tradition and required 
by inter-service warfare. Mr. Blanshard ex- 
amines possible ways of fighting against this 
system, which is imposing the greatest 
financial burden in our history. 


ESSAYS AND ASIDES 


JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH points out 
that the luxury of candor and detachment 
has a tendency to disappear from thinking 
as well as talking. He is sharply critical of 
the “new austerity” which denies one the 
right to speak dispassionately. Every be- 
liever in freedom of speech and freedom 
of thought will want to read Mr. Krutch’s 
brilliant essay. 
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The Shape of Things 

IN A DISPATCH TO THE NEW YORK TIMES 
Cabell Phillips a few weeks ago reported a new Truman 
Doctrine, applicable on the domestic front. “If thy 
neighbor smite thee,” the doctrine runs, “turn the other 
cheek. If he smite thee there also, then you lower the 
boom on him.” Having been smitten several times on 
both cheeks by Southern members of his party, the Presi- 
dent has at last decided to let go with the boom. His re- 
mark that there are “too-many Byrds in the Congress” 
was in fact only a casual reference to an operation already 
under way. In the heat of the House fight on labor leg- 
islation Mr. Truman warned that he would regard 
loyalty to the party program as a criterion when it came 
to dispensing patronage. From the most hard-boiled 
Southern professionals this blunt intrusion of political 
realism has drawn cries of outraged dignity, as though 
their careers had not depended from the start on the 
power to hand out jobs in return for necessary support 
in the primaries. Representative Hebert of Louisiana in- 
dignantly told his colleagues their votes were “for sale”; 
he was barely squelched by a reminder from the majority 
leader that having supported a “splinter party” last No- 
vember, he enjoyed the privileges of a Democrat only 
because party leaders chose temporarily to look the other 
way. Representative Williams now complains that neither 
he nor any of his Mississippi colleagues has been able 
to clear the appointment of so much as a rural mail car- 
tier in recent weeks. However sordid this procedure may 
be, it is the raw stuff of politics. If it forces a showdown 
with the states’-rights crowd, the country can only be the 
gainer, We hope, for the sake of a much-needed realign- 
ment, that the Southerners refuse to be bought, but with 
thousands of census jobs opening up for 1950, we are 
fearful that the Heberts and Rankins will mortify their 
ptide and put off the day of reckoning. 


+ 


WITH THE GREATEST OF RESPECT FOR 
Senator Paul Douglas of Illinois, we must disagree with 
him about the wisdom of instructing each government 
tgency to make a flat reduction of at least 5 per cent in 
ts budgeted expenditures. This is an unscientific way to 
f nomize. Some agencies ought to be expanded; some 
sught not to be reduced; some could and should save a 
red deal more than 5 per cent. If it is undesirable to 












increase taxes by the $4 billion demanded by President, 
Truman in order to balance the budget, there are two 
major points of attack waiting for economy-minded 

Senators and Representatives—the armed services, whose 

wastes are pointed out in this issue by Paul Blanshard, 

and the needs for reorganization of the executive branch 
detailed by the Hoover Commission, most of which the 

President is only awaiting Congressional permission to 

put into effect. Incidentally, the fact that the President 

renewed his request for a tax increase so soon after talk- 

ing with his Council of Economic Advisers is a pretty 

good indication that they do not expect a serious reces- 

sion. They are not, it is true, converts to the theory that 

nothing needs to be done to defeat a depression except 

to unbalance the budget, but they would scarcely insist 

so strongly on balancing it at this juncture unless they 

believed that inflation might otherwise be renewed. 
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FOR SEVERAL MONTHS THE ATOMIC ENERGY 
Commission has been at odds with Congressional dic- 
hards over how much should be told about our atomic- 
energy program. In its regular report to Congress in 
January the commission gave a fairly full account of its 
activities and said it would issue a separate report on 
the development of atomic power in March. At this an- 
nouncement the atomic isolationists on Capitol Hill 
expressed horror and alarm, and their emotion was in- 
creased when Senator McMahon, chairman of the Joint 
Congressional Committee on Atomic Energy, suggested 
that the United States consider making public the size 
of its atom-bomb stockpile. In the face of this attack the 
AEC retreated and has delayed publication of the atomic- 
power report, a document which would be of great value 
in educating the public. The question of security is not 
involved, since the report includes no technical data; 
Congressional insistence on super-secrecy stems basically 
from a kind of anti-intellectualism which fears the 
spread of scientific education. Now the obscurantists will 
probably shift their attack to Gordon Dean and Henry 
D. Smyth, the men recently appointed by President Tru- 
man to the AEC. The prospective members are as good 
choices for commission posts as could possibly have been 
found. Dr. Smyth, chairman of the Princeton physics 
department, was author of the masterly, official report 
on the war-time achievements of the Manhattan Dis- 
trict, while Dr. Dean, now a professor of law at South- 
ern California, was in the Department of Justice 
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throughout the New Deal period. In spite of expected 
opposition from those who believe science can be locked 
up in a safe, there can be little doubt that both men wil 
win ultimate Senate approval. 


om 


THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 
recently concluded the last of a series of hearings which 
extended over a period of two years on the question of 
whether railroads should be permitted to maintain the 
temporary rate of 48 cents a pound on shipments be. 
tween a steel plant at Geneva, Utah, and cities of the 
West Coast. The hearings found the railroads, the Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce, the Western States 
Council, and the state of Utah lined up in support of the 
position of United States Steel, which now owns the 
Geneva plant. The principal spokesmen against continu- 
ing the rate were representatives of Bethlehem Steel, 
the Kaiser interests, the inter-coastal steamship lines, and 
some of the minor independent steel companies. The 
Kaiser interests, which control the Fontana plant in 
Southern California, contended that by letting United 
States Steel have the Geneva plant for $40,000,000 (it 
cost $191,000,000 to build) the government has made it 
possible for that concern to produce steel at a cost of $31 
per ton of rated ingot capacity, as compared with 
Kaiser’s cost of $109 a ton at Fontana. 


* 


KAISER PURCHASED THE FONTANA PLANT 
with the aid of a multi-million dollar loan from the RFC 
which that agency has consistently refused to scale down, 
Among the reasons which induced him to buy at this dis 
advantage was the existence of a low freight-rate schedule 
between Los Angeles and San Francisco, based 0 
competing truck and shipping lines. To permit United 
States Steel to invade this market from its new Geneva 
base would be tantamount to a further government 
subsidy. It is this background which explains United 
States Steel’s sudden advocacy of low freight rates 
in the West. The Pacific Coast naturally favors low 
rates, but many residents of the region wonder what the 
effect on steel prices would be if United States Steel were 
enabled to eliminate its principal Western competitot. 
The decision of the ICC, expected within the next sixty 
days, will have an important bearing on the development 
of the Western steel industry, which United States Steel 
could not block and therefore proposes to control. 


+ 


“RUSSIAN TEACHERS SOMETIMES JUMP OUT 
of windows to avoid an intolerable situation. In Ameria 
it is still possible to walk out the door.” These words 


were used by Newbold Morris, chairman of the board 
of directors of Youthbuilders, to explain the resignation 
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ast week of Ethel Dammrich from the New York City 
school system. Miss Dammrich, who had been an em- 

ee of the Board of Education for twenty-three years 
_the last three as a supervisor of the Youthbuilders’ 
program—quit her job in protest against “a public- 
school system where . . . a religious group is seeking to 
control the educational policy, and where opposition to 
such control is interpreted as bigotry.” Specifically, Miss 
Dammrich charges that the board has yielded to Roman 
Catholic pressure on many issues, including Youthbuild- 
es. Originally a voluntary extra-cufricular program 
conducted by the organization itself, the Youthbuilders’ 
plan has during the last few years been taken over piece 
by piece with malicious intent by the Board of Educa- 
tion. What had been a fine and exciting effort to broaden 
a child’s understanding of his world by bringing him 
jn contact with all sides of important current issues has 
now been “decentralized” almost out of existence. We 
would suggest to Maximilian Moss, a good liberal whose 
accession to the presidency of the board we note with 
pleasure, that he put the Youthbuilders situation high on 
his list of official headaches. 


+ 


THE NEWS OF THE BOMBING OF THE 
Bolivian, Brazilian, and Peruvian consulates in Barcelona 
came as a shock to those who had too readily decided 
that no serious reaction was likely in Spain to efforts 
at Lake Success to refurbish Franco as a democrat. It 
did not surprise those who, like ourselves, knew that the 
hunger and despair of the Spanish people during the 
last'few months had given fresh impetus to the already 
sttong opposition to the Franco regime and to external 
sympathizers with it. In 1945 firm and united action on 
the part of the victorious Allies could have brought 
about a peaceful transition of the government in Spain. 
The longer the establishment of a democratic regime 
there is delayed, the greater will be the violence and 
bloodshed. Barcelona was a first warning. 


+ 


WHILE THE DAILY COMPASS AT FIRST LOOK 
gives the impression of a cross between the New York 
Post and PM, it has a definite personality of its own. It 
makes no real pretense at covering the news; readers 
will pay their ten cents a copy for a few AP dispatches 
and local stories and a much larger volume of contribu- 
tions by special writers who have joined Ted O. Thack- 
tey in his bold new venture. Old Post and PM stalwarts 
such as I. F, Stone, Albert Deutsch, Tom O’Connor, 
Max Werner, and Howard W. Ambruster are featured, 
along with a fairly solid sports section under the distin- 
Buished aegis of Stanley Woodward and two pages of 
fomics, including De la Torre’s “Little Pedro.” The first 
carries along statement of policy by Thackrey oppos- 
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ing the Atlantic Pact, the government's military program, 
and its dealings with reactionary dictatorships. Will 
such a paper go? Nobody knows exactly how much 
money Mrs. Anita Blaine and others have supplied 
for the enterprise, but it is certain that the Compass is 
starting its career on a thin shoestring im terms of met- 
ropolitan newspaper financing. Mr. Thackrey is said to 
believe that 65,000 readers will keep the paper alive, 
even without advertising. We admire his courage and 
hope he is right, but in view of the fate of PM and the 
Star, our admiration and hope are somewhat diluted 
with skepticism. 


“T Was the Law” 


WELVE years ago a member of the C. I. O. or of the 

American Civil Liberties Union went to Jersey City 
only at the risk of life or limb. Mayor Frank Hague had 
warned that he would tolerate no “invasion” of his city 
by those sinister forces. Having just been returned to 
office, for the fifth time, by a ja vote of 110,743 to 
6,798, he felt justified in regarding the municipality as 
his fiefdom. “Why,” he remarked, “I made this city.” 
When he was asked who decided whether or not a group 
could organize in Jersey City, he pounded his chest and 
replied, “I decide. Me. Here.” And when his edict was 
defied, his police swooped down on the “invaders,” beat 
up a number of them, threw thirteen into the local 
Bastile, and forcibly escorted the rest to the Holland 
Tunnel, the tubes, and the Hudson River ferry. “I am 
the law,” said Mayor Hague, without ever having heard 
of Louis XIV. 

Last week Frank Hague passed into the political 
shadows. Journal Square, once known as “the Hague 
spot of New Jersey,” was taken over by 7,500 parading 
trade unionists (C. I. O. included) cheered on by 30,000 
roaring opponents of Hague’s nephew and candidate for 
the mayoralty. The next day the Hague machine went 
down to defeat for the first time since the year that pre- 
ceded the First World War. Torchlight parades weaved 
through the square, roman candles exploded in the 
Jersey skies, and a din went up that rivaled the demon- 
strations of V-E Day. Hague was through, not only in 
Jersey City but probably as a power in the Democratic 
National Committee. 

In the introduction to “Our Fair City,” published a 
few years ago, Robert S. Allen came to the depressing 
conclusion that “good municipal management when it 
occurs in the United States is wholly an accident of fate, 
a lucky break owing to fortuitous circumstances: the 
fortunate presence of an able and courageous leader; 
public outrage and surfeit with scandal and abuses, or 
a factional brawl within a dominant political organiza- 
tion.” In the case of Jersey City the first of these factors 
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would not seem to be involved. The victorious candidate, 
John V. Kenny, is a graduate of the Hague Academy for 
Wardheelers. “Hague goaded me into running,” he told 
reporters on election night. “If he had not thrown me 
out, I probably still would be a member of the machine.” 
Surfeit with abuses there may well have been; certainly 
the boss’s hold on the voters had been slipping ever since 
the 1937 peak. But it was a factional brawl that proved 
his undoing. A lieutenant like Kenny could take Hague 
himself -for decades, but he drew the line at having the 
succession pass to a man whose only claim was kinship 
with the boss. 

Yet there were other factors in the collapse of the 
Hague dynasty, and not all of them fell within the 
gloomy limits of the Allen formula. In general, the era 
of the city boss has been declining for some years, and 
the.downfall of relics like Hague awaits only the proper 
combination of circumstances. Ahead of him were Pen- 
dergast of Kansas City, Kelly of Chicago, Crump of 
Memphis, Maestri of New Orleans, and, on a smaller 
scale, McFeely of Hoboken. Even New York’s Tam- 
many Hall has long been on the downgrade and, it is 
hoped, will have suffered a furthér setback at the hands 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., by the time this issue of 
The Nation appears. 

To this general trend—there are still exceptions—the 
choking off of immigration has been a powerful incen- 
tive. The old type of boss rule battened on the help- 
lessness of freshly arrived foreigners. To these new- 
comers the city machines meant jobs, protection, hand- 
outs, social opportunities, and expedited citizenship. 
That source of easy votes gradually dried up. Increased 
literacy, the movies, and radio helped to discredit the 
more flagrantly corrupt forms of bossism. And when to 
these factors was added the greater job security that 
came with the Wagner act and the power of the trade 
unions, the usefulness of the city padrones was all but 
gone. In the particular case of Mr. Hague, the installa- 
tion of voting machines helped, too, and so did the re- 
sentment of city and county employees at having to feed 
back to the Hague apparatus 3 per cent of their annual 
salaries on a yearly occasion known as “Rice Pudding 
Day.” 

In bidding farewell to the Hagues, we are under no 
illusion that their disappearance, one by one, assures us 
an era of civic virtue. Local government by coldly ef- 
ficient and economy-minded business men can be just as 
anti-social as the rule of the bosses, and a lot less 
human. Nevertheless, it is heartening to witness the end 
of an anachronism as gross as the Hague machine, for 
all that it gave Jersey City a low crime rate, a fine Medi- 
cal Center, and freedom from night clubs. Seeing that 
the power is, after all, in their hands, the people of that 
metropolis may be all the more determined now to see 
that their officials walk the democratic path. They might 
even make Mr. Kenny a good mayor. 


The NATION 


Not Enough Recovery 


4 pag Economic Survey of Europe, recently released 

by the U. N.’s Economic Commission for Europe, 
presents a more discerning picture of the recovery of that 
continent, and the obstacles still confronting it, than we 
have had from any other international or national agency, 
It is a worthy successor to the monumental report of the 
same commission issued a year ago. 

The progress made in 1948 was remarkable, on the 
face of the broad statistics. In Europe industrial produc 
tion rose 16 per cent and agricultural production 12 per 
cent. Russia made a gain of 27 per cent in industrial 
production, and achieved a grain harvest as large as be- 
fore the war. The gap in the foreign-trade balance was 
reduced by $2 billion; Europe exported 30 per cent more 
than in 1947 and imported 7 per cent less. Most budgets 
were balanced, surpluses were used to increase capital 
investments, productivity of labor gained. Unemploy- 
ment was low except in Italy, Belgium, and the Eastern 
countries. The pre-war level of production was reached 
in three years, although after World War I seven years 
were required to get back to that level. 

Yet the progress is not fast enough. The estimated 
gap in dollar payments in 1952, when the Marshall Plan 
is to end, remains about $3 billion. The percentage in- 
creases are reckoned from a relatively low base; they 
probably will not continue at the same rate, and “are not 
likely to bring about a solution of the basic economic 
problem of Europe—the severe poverty in which the 
majority of European peoples live.” What is the matter? 

In Western Europe every nation is planning on a nx 
tional basis and so far is having excellent success in 
achieving its plans. But the plans do not fit together and 
do not promise the utmost possible advance in standards 
of living. Each nation, striving to remedy a deficit in 
foreign payments and protect its exchange, is planning 
to export more and import less. The result is that for 
the year 1952-53 the nations of Western Europe plan 
to export to one another at least 7 per cent more thaa 
before the war but to import from one another no more 
than pre-war. How this miracle is to be achieved they 
do not explain. France intends to export a large volume 
of agricultural products to countries which do not in 
tend to buy them; the Bizone of Germany expects to sell 
machinery and equipment which there are no plans © 
buy; every country counts on selling textiles to the othes 
but not on buying textiles from them. 

In the effort to increase national self-sufficiency mos 
countries are building up industries to produce what they 
formerly bought abroad; the result is that they will ge 
the product at higher cost and lose the benefit of spe 
cialization. Bilateral trade bargains, made to safeguard 
exchange, often reduce trade. They also prevent the bat 
gainers from seeking the best goods in the cheapest 
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matkets. Devices to approach multilateral trade and the 
convertibility of currencies have so far not been very 
soccessful. European statesmen have not faced the in- 
evitable choice: a return to the liberal principles of inter- 
national trade or planning for the whole of Europe, at 
sn international level. 

The Eastern European countries have also been trad- 
ing among themselves, for the most part on a bilateral 
basis. Though this trade has grown considerably since 
pre-war days, the volume is still small. The satellite 
states have enlarged their exports to the Soviet Union 
about ten times and their imports from it about twenty- 
five times; yet this commerce is not so large as their 
pre-war trade with Germany and Austria, on which they 
used chiefly to depend. It is also of a different character. 

It is now an old story that trade between Eastern and 
Western Europe has languished; in 1948 it was but 42 
per cent of the pre-war level. This was due mainly to the 
Fast’s lack of a sufficient export surplus of the agricultural 
products on which Western Europe used to draw; though 
good figures are not available for last year, in 1947 
exports of foodstuffs from East to West were less than 
10 per cent of the 1938 volume. On the other side, ex- 

‘ports of such things as machinery and iron and steel 
from West to East have been small. Both parties are 
hampered by this shrinkage: the Western Europeans 
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have to look elsewhere for a large part of their food and 
raw materials, while the recovery of the Easterners is 
retarded. Mutual interest accounts for new trade agree- 
ments which should expand the interchange. 
Overshadowing all other difficulties is of course the 
disunity of Germany. In 1936 the trade between eastern 
and western Germany amounted to about a biltion dol- 
lats a year; in 1948 it was virtually zero. The Ruhr used 
to be fed by the east and sent its steel products back in 
exchange. Various stages of production in single in- 
dustries were carried on in both regions. Sugar imports 
of the Bizone have risen from 16,000 tons in 1938 to 
539,000 tons in 1948 because the beets raised in the East 
are no longer available to the West; meanwhile the 
Soviet zone piled up a sugar surplus for which it could 
find no use. If the split continues, the Ruhr area will 
be tied in with other European regions which have plenty 
of steel production but insufficient food; the Soviet area 
will be linked with others which have a steel shortage. 
Though many detailed problems are outlined in the 
report, the major requirements for European recovery 
clearly stand out: (1) Western Europe must be unified, 
economically if not politically; (2) trade between East- 
ern and Western Europe must be revived; (3) Germany 
must be united on some basis. Unless these goals can be 
achieved, serious trouble is in store for all concerned. 


The Liberal Dilemma 


BY THOMAS SANCTON 


Washington, May 13 
ECRETARY OF STATE ACHESON spoke out 
S habeas corpus and individual liberties in the 
complicated developments concerning Spain this 
week. But the statement was seriously compromised by 
discussions which also took place during the week—in- 
volving questions of eventual diplomatic recognition 
ind cotton exports—between a representative of the 
Franco government and the leading Congressional op- 
ponents of civil-liberties legislation. Foremost among 
these was Chairman Tom Connally of the Senate For- 
tign Relations Committee. 

It was the cotton deal—publicly exposed by Amer- 
cans for Democratic Action, who sent a telegram of 
Protest to the Secretary—which led Acheson to deliver 
his statement on Spain at an ensuing press conference. 
Speaking extemporaneously but with the organized in- 
fisiveness of a lawyer who has well prepared a case, 
Acheson got off some vivid phrases. Nevertheless, it 
vas clearly a legalistic presentation—justifying the du- 

Policy of abstention from voting on the resolution 
 testore ambassadors to Madrid, while inscribing upon 


the record a strong indictment of Spanish fascism. 
All that the week’s maneuvering succeeded in mak- 
ing clear was that a powerful pro-Franco bipartisan 
faction is working behind the facade of democratic pro- 
testations, and that Anglo-American diplomacy has now 
a brilliant spokesman in the person of Secretary Acheson. 

“One of the things that all dictators do—from the 
time of the French Revolution and before the French 
Revolution down to the present time—” said Acheson, 
“is to take anyone that they do not like and throw him 
in the oubliette (dungeon) and there he stays until he 
dies or until they shoot him or until they take him out. 
The fundamental protection against that in free coun- 
tries is the writ of habeas corpus.” 

This means, he said, that anyone held in prison may 
at any time get an order from the court that he shall be 
produced in person before the court, and those who 
hold him must establish the fact that they do so under 
provisions of law. A second important right, he said, 
is trial by jury—so that “in being convicted of a crime 
you are convicted not by employees of the state but by 
your fellow-citizens.” These rights do not exist in Spain, 
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whose government “was patterned on the regimes in 
Italy and in Germany and was and is a fascist government 
and a dictatorship.” 

Acheson denied rumors that the earlier discussions 
of a deal for the sale of Southern cotton, and possibly 
wheat, to Spain governed the attitude of the United States 
toward the Brazilian resolution in the U. N. Assembly, 
on which the United States delegation abstained from 
voting at Lake Success this week. 

The very skill of Secretary Acheson’s performance in 
dealing with the press and in presenting the State De- 
partment case in the competition of world propagandas 
creates an impression of glibness. Every major statement 
has maximum appeal for all groups involved. The 
idiomatic yet crisp language, with its references to Joe 
Doakes and its subtle wisecracks, is for the press. A 
large part of the content is addressed to. the complex 
foreign-policy situation in the Senate. The argument in 
its entirety is a justification of American policy for 
world consumption. And this aspect of Secretary 
Acheson’s presentation of the American policy is the 
least realistic aspect of all. For whatever part of the 
American position is based upon an appeal to the 
world’s residual democratic idealism is being compro- 
mised consistently by a dominant Congressional reac- 
tion which itself contains elements so blatantly antago- 
nistic to the fundamental concept of human worth and 
individual liberties that its outlook is frequently indis- 
tinguishable from the fascism the State Department has 
been condemning for years with mechanical regularity. 

The American press is relatively insensitive to the fact 
that foreign policy is influenced by the most conserva- 
tive men in Congress rather than by its liberals. But 
Democratic forces throughout the world will not miss 
the note of hypocrisy in the statement of Senator Taft, 
the noted civil libertarian: “It is vitally important that 
the State Department instruct our representative to vote 
in the General Assembly in favor of approving diplo- 
matic relations with Spain. . . . I see no reason why an 
Export-Import Bank loan should not be made to cover 
the shipment of cotton and wheat at this time.” We 
may not see the irony implicit in the minstrel-show pat- 
ter of Senators Bridges and Brewster in favor of dealings 
with Franco, but the democratic world at large does not 
miss this element in our position, though the daily record 
of the Senate may never reach them. 


a of the far right and the far left have had 

many contemptuous things to say—through the hun- 
dred years or more in which the modern political develop- 
ment has been in process—about the relative indefinite- 
ness of the liberal position and about the dilemmas which 
liberals often face in choosing a course of action based 
upon the merits of a question rather than upon its refer- 
ence to absolute political dogmas or to the perpetual 
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crusades which divide them. Such a dilemma seemed 
very substantial this week. It was illustrated by the fag 
that the A. D. A., dynamically anti-Communist in dies 
tion, led the protest in Washington against the crystalliz 
ing Spanish deal. It was further illustrated by the fag 
that the Soviet delegation led the protest in the U.N, 
plenary session on Long Island—while American diplo- 
mats engaged in ill-concealed lobbying for Franco, 

At the conference and at the plenary sessions, some 
of which I attended this week, the dilemma seemed 
weighty, and the ill-concealed hypocrisy very unpala- 
table. Later at a Russian biographical movie on Broad: 
way—a piece of propaganda for “Lysenkoism"—] 
learned more about what to subscribe to in order to 
avoid such dilemmas. The current issue of the Com- 
munist Masses and Mainstream states that there exist 
a bourgeois science and a proletarian science and “those 
serving the first serve that which is decayed and retro- 
gressive, that which is subjective and false; those serving 
the second are serving that which is vital and progressive, 
that which is objective and true.” The movie—wonder- 
fully acted—was based on the life of Ivan Michurin, a 
great practical plant breeder who died in 1939, on whose 
rule-of-thumb grafting experiments and anti-scientific 
prejudices “Lysenkoism” is based. This dogma denies 
and seeks to obliterate scientific genetics. Why? Perhaps 
no one outside Russia fully knows. Professor H. J. 
Muller believes it is to lay the theoretical basis for a 
Russian master-race movement in politics. The London 
Economist in a recent analysis indicates that an agricul- 
tural controversy is involved, and that Lysenko has prom 
ised what standard geneticists have failed to produce in 
twenty years—a suitable grass for a huge reclamation 
project in the arid steppes. At any rate, the Lysenko- 
Michurin dogma dismisses the scientific basis of genetics 
at a time when nuclear physicists—figures like Irwin 
Schroedinger, whose pragmatic probability equations 
figured ultimately in the mathematics of the atomic bomb 
—are supporting and proving the hypotheses of genetic 
with observed data. At the University of Southern Cali 
fornia genes were recently photographed by means 
of the electronic microscope. Perhaps no self-monitoring 
Communist intellect can appreciate how completely the 
corruption of genetics and other disciplines vitiates the 
party claims of “scientific socialism.” 

When one reflects on the State Department's masquet 
ade and the apotheosis of the Communist Party elite, 
habeas corpus is seen in clearer light. Its importance 8 
not in the pro-fascist policies which it can be made to 
justify but in the principle itself. It is a technique t 
break down and apportion the authority of man ovet 
man; to protect the individual from the tyranny of 
human nature. The strongest element of the liberal phe 
losophy is that which stands or falls with this principle. 
At this basic level there is no dilemma. 
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Del Vayo— Anglo-American ‘Teamwork 
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Lake Success, May 14 
meeting of the General Assembly is almost over, 
ee, to the tendency of certain perfectionists in the 
liberal camp to underestimate the practical value of the 
United Nations as an instrument of peace, the session just 
ending adds to the record of the institution two accomplish- 
ments of the greatest importance: the agreement concerning 
Berlin and the admission of Israel. The Berlin agreement, 
while not negotiated on the floor of the Assembly, was 
certainly negotiated within the framework of the United 
Nations. Its principal protagonists were not the ambassadors 
in Washington but the delegates to the General Assembly, 
Dr. Jessup and Mr. Malik. The admission of Israel signiftes 
atriumph of justice over international intrigue, a triumph for 
the rights of the Jewish people over the oil interests. 

The importance of the United Nations is not to be mini- 
mized, and every true friend of peace will work to increase 
its authority and will reject the intellectual snobbery of those 
who wish to replace it by a world government founded on 
the progressivist ardor of the Pen Club internationalists. 
But having said this, it is necessary to denounce the 
maneuvers of those who would utilize the U. N. for the 
benefit of their private interests. The session just ended has 
been dominated by a collaboration directed toward the main- 
tenance of Anglo-American supremacy in the control. of 
world affairs and in the paternalistic protection of backward 
countries and colonies that have not yet succeeded in emanci- 
pating themselves, as India has done. 

It was precisely the question of the former Italian colonies 
that most clearly revealed the technique of making world- 
power policies prevail over principles of justice by means 
of all sorts of combinations and “‘deals.” The Political Com- 
mittee was made the stage for a parade of representatives 
of colonial peoples. At times their voices rose, violent and 
threatening, against any attempt to subject them again to 
former colonial regimes; at other times it was unpleasant to 
see the delegates laugh as poor Somalis, imported for the 
purpose of singing the praises of the colonial system, failed 
{0 answer questions about the juridical process in their coun- 
try. The British and Americans were so certain of the votes 
necessary to put through their plan to divide the administra- 
tion of the Italian colonies among Great Britain, France, 
Italy—and, for the sake of appearances, Ethiopia—that they 
Were not disturbed by the testimony of these natives. 

The resolution presented by India, on the basis of its own 
long experience, was the best among all those submitted. 
Without granting immediate independence it took into ac- 
Count the general trend toward independence that stamps 
the twentieth century as the era of revolt against colonial 
umperialism. It was rejected. 

Concerning the admission of Israel, a superficial analysis 
shows a difference between the conduct of the United States 
and that of Great Britain. But those who watched carefully 
the maneuvering in the plenary meeting of the Assembly 
and later in the Ad Hoc Committee know that though the 





position of the United States was correct and favored Israel, 
Israel might have had to wait until fall to be admitted if it 
had had to rely on the active support of the American 
delegation. In lining up the votes in support of admission, 
the United States played no part whatever. The vote resulted 
from the good judgment of the delegates themselves plus the 
energetic efforts of Australia and Israel. 

But it was, above all, the case of Franco Spain that 
made abundantly clear what may be expected from the pre- 
dominance in the U. N. of the United States and Great 
Britain. The delegates and public opinion here faced a most 
disturbing case of double-dealing, in which verbal declara- 
tions with a democratic ring were contradicted by actions 
designed to serve the cause of the Spanish fascist regime. 
The first thing that those who study objectively the record 
of the Assembly will remark is that the resolution in favor 
of Franco had Brazil as its initiator and its most obstinate 
advocate. In th diplomatic history of the past twenty years 
Brazil has never moved a finger on any fundamental question 
without the approval of Washington. In effect, the resolution 
offered by Brazil, Bolivia, Colombia, and Peru was a resolu- 
tion of the United States. 

A careful reading of the speeches on Spain in the Political 
Committee shows that both the United States and Britain 
consider the Nazi record of Franco a thing of the past. The 
Anglo-American combination, itself abstaining from voting 
on the Brazilian resolution and working for the abstention of 
other countries, was visibly seeking to reduce the number 
of votes required to assure the necessary two-thirds. It is 
to the credit of correspondents like Hamilton and Kennedy 
of the New York Times and Hohenberg of the New York 
Post that these maneuvers were honestly recorded. 

When, under pressure of public opinion, Secretary of State 
Acheson published his important declaration on Spain, it 
might have been expected that the intense lobbying engaged 
in by the United States and Britain would instantly cease. 
That declaration had been reinforced by a remarkable article 
by Mrs. Roosevelt in which she deplored the moral victory 
won by Franco in the Political Committee, to which the 
American delegation, of which she forms a part, had con- 
tributed. The lobbying did not cease, but as these lines are 
written, it looks as if the Brazilian resolution would finally 
be defeated. 

President Truman in his message to Congress complained 
that the United Nations was not as effective as the world 
had expected. Criticism, however, should not be limited to 
an attack on Russia’s excessive use of the veto; it should also 
be directed against the great harm done by Anglo-American 
support of an order that is contrary to the march of history. 

One often hears the complaint that the Russians and their 
associates use the United Nations for propaganda. It is true. 
But no article of the Charter prevents the United States and 
Great Britain from counteracting this with a still more effec- 
tive form of propaganda—that of taking a progressive in- 
stead of a reactionary stand on controversial political issues. 
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Billions for Brass 


BY PAUL BLANSHARD 


Washington, May 12 
T HE traditional awe with which a grateful nation 
regards its victorious generals has recently been 
considerably modified by events here in Wash- 
ington. The military prestige of the generals is still rea- 
sonably high—after all, we won the war, didn’t we?— 
but the economic sagacity of these gentlemen is now 
being questioned even by ardent patriots. The Hoover 
Commission did not surprise students of government 
when it charged that there has been staggering waste 
in the military establishment and that at least a billion 
and a half dollars a year could be saved with circumspect 
management. Now a great many taxpayers are beginning 
to realize that when a general or an admiral recommends 
a certain expenditure as “necessary for the national 
defense,” he is speaking in at least three capacities— 
as a commander, as a technician, and as the representa- 
tive of a military machine which operates on the good 
old trade-union principle of demanding all that the 
traffic will bear. 

War conceals the worst economic blunders of the 
military men. When soldiers are dying, the tendency of 
the average taxpayer is to say, “Hang the cost and get 
on with the battle.’’ Even when war is over, the waste of 
billions during the fighting years is usually condoned 
on the theory that war puts such abnormal strains on 
human capacity that sound financial management can- 
not be required of its leaders. A waste of billions in 
war time, a waste of an amount that would completely 
discredit a civilian leader in peace time, is passed over 
casually as an incidental weakness of human judgment. 

There are signs that this tolerance for waste will not 
apply to future peace-time budgets. At least the Amer- 
ican taxpayer is getting restless. At a time of falling 
prices, increased unemployment, and a prospective fed- 
eral deficit of a billion dollars, he has been handed the 
largest peace-time military budget in the history of the 
world, $15,900,000,000, plus at least $1,450,000,000 
for European rearmament. In the public hearings before 
Congressional committees the military men have failed 
to justify their demands with the kind of evidence that 
the anxious taxpayer is looking for. They have failed to 
prove that the kind of war they propose to fight is the 





PAUL BLANSHARD is the author of “Democracy and 
Empire in the Caribbean” and the recently published “ Amer- 
ican Freedom and Catholic Power.” A second article by him, 
The Taxpayers Squint at Twenty-three Billion Dollars, will 
be published shortly. 


most economical kind that will win. Most important 
of all, they have not indicated that they have the kind 
of responsible financial judgment which would justify 
them in asking for $15,000,000,000. 


H®™ are some of the bungles, bobbles, and financial 

sleight-of-hand deals of the top brass that have re- 
cently come to light on or off the record, most of them 
documented either in the 2,983-page record of the hear- 
ings of the House Subcommittee on Armed Services Ap- 
propriations or the task-force reports made to the Hoover 
Commission. 

Duplication and rivalry. In spite of the much-adver- 
tised elimination of overlapping agencies under Secte- 
tary Louis Johnson, the duplication in the military estab- 
lishment continues to be appalling. The agencies which 
Johnson so conspicuously abolished on two occasions in 
April were largely obsolete committees which had long 
ago ceased to function. The army, the navy, and the 
air force are still procuring their own guided missiles, 
and doing their own departmental development of those 
missiles. We are still paying for four intelligence or- 
ganizations, all largely dominated by military men— 
Central Intelligence, Army Intelligence, Navy Intel- 
ligence, and Air Intelligence. In spite of some coopera- 
tion, each separate department in the military establish- 
ment still controls its own research funds. 

We are spending $331,000,000 for an army reserve, 
a Navy reserve, and an air-force reserve, an army National 
Guard and an air-force National Guard, while 718 Na- 
tional Guard armories, used exclusively by one agency 
for a few days a month, are available to but unused by 
the rival reserves. In the meantime, because of log: 
rolling by state and military politicians, we are about 
to spend $10,000,000 for new armories. 

There is another kind of basic duplication which 
few legislators have the courage to mention. One Rep- 
resentative, Boyd Tackett of Arkansas, an enlisted man 
in World War II, was greeted with shocked silence 
when he stood up during the debate on military appro 
ptiations and said: 


I say that systematic duplications in all the armed 
forces are costing us more than double the amount 
necessary for the defense of this country. There is less 
democracy in our armed forces than in any other de- 
partment of our government, and I venture to say that 
there is less democracy in our armed forces than in the 
armed forces of our enemies. Why the necessity of 
duplicating facilities for officers and enlisted men Is 4 
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ion that no man in this House can answer. The 
officer and the enlisted man have separate eating quar- 
ters, separate drinking fountains, separate latrines, sep- 
grate barracks, and separate everything else as though 
the officers and the enlisted men constituted separate 


armies... - 
These duplicated facilities in every branch of the 


armed forces cost this government millions of dollars 
each year, and this Congress hesitates to advise the big 
brass to cut out the Boy Scout tactics. 


Pencils, mops, and ball bearings. The military estab- 
lishment has $27,000,000,000 worth of goods and sup- 
plies in storage, but for-years the army, navy, and air 
fore have been maintaining different and unsystem- 
atized numbers, names, and classifications for these 
supplies. So at any one moment several million dollars’ 
worth of supplies are “lost’’ in the forest of defective 
cataloguing, and airplanes have been sent across the 
continent for emergency articles which were comfortably 
reposing in a nearby bin under a strange letter or cipher. 
The navy alone had 252,000 designations for ball bear- 
ings, now reduced after long labor to 8,500. A purple 
pencil can still have six different designations, depending 
upon its functional allocation in the military maze. A 
bolt, mop, or plate in one branch of the service may be 
called something quite different in another, and the 
variations in specifications are almost as confusing. 

Faced with severe criticism, the armed services are 
now spending $17,000,000 in one year to straighten out 
the mess, and it is believed that there will be an annual 
saving of at least $20,000,000 from the effort, but the 
average taxpayer will wonder why this job was so long 
delayed. The brass still opposes the consignment of this 
type of problem to civilian control, although the in- 
quiries of the Hoover Commission showed that proper 
civilian purchasing might save 20 per cent on costs. Rus- 
sell Forbes, formerly New York City’s Commissioner of 












Purchase, who wrote the task-force report on supply for 
the Hoover Commission, recommended a beginning of 
civilian control over the vast world of “military” sup- 
plies by suggesting the purchase of ‘“‘common-use,” non- 
military articles—about one billion dollars a year— 
through a centralized civilian agency, but even this mod- 
est suggestion never won adoption by the Hoover Com- 
mission, 


Air-force teeth. Here is some comic relief. Air-force 
contracts for dental work under the proposed 1950 
budget call for an average dental expenditure of $67 for 
tach new enlisted man in his first year. An average 
illowance of $6 each for seven fillings is made, although 
these recruits are supposed to be the pick of the nation. 
The Committee on the Costs of Medical Care estimated 
$10.70 as a reasonable, average annual dental bill for 
complete care at the level of 1929 costs. If we double 
that for 1949 levels, and add 50 per cent for extra 
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first-year covetage, the military bill still seems twice too 
much. 


Waste in surpluses. About nine billion dollars’ worth 
of war surpluses, even in a period of rising prices, have 
been sold at less than 20 cents on the cost dollar. In 
selling as scrap seven to eight million tons of ammuni- 
tion scattered throughout the world, we are receiving 
only $1 for each 50 cents that it costs to make the 
sales. Again and again the government has sold sur- 
pluses in the open market, under business pressure—or 
given them to foreign countries—and then heen com- 
pelled to buy similar commodities in the open market at 
a much higher price. At the present time the armed 
forces are buying exterior paint, for example, while 
many merchants on the Eastern seaboard are advertising 
large stocks of “surplus army” paint far below the 
market price. 

More serious than this type of waste is the failure of 
the army to prevent the profiteering in surpluses by pro- 
fascist elements in Europe. Juan March, Spanish friend 
of Franco, is reported to have acquired 3,200 surplus 
army trucks in Germany for about $500 each and sold 
them in Spain for $3,000 each. Somewhere there are 
still about 60,000 tanks produced during the war and 
not in the possessior. of the army at the end of the war, 
of which the army has no record whatever. 


The super-super-carvier. This white elephant deserves 
even more publicity than it has received because its 
story shows how the military can deceive Congress by 
incomplete statements or by ambiguous silence. It has 
been written up as a bone in a departmental dog-fight; 
it is more nearly a symptom of fatal financial sickness. 

The 65,000-ton United States, the largest aircraft car- 
rier in world history, was abandoned by order of Sec- 
retary Louis Johnson on April 23 after the navy had 
hurriedly laid its keel. It was officially supposed to cost 
about $188,000,000, with armament, but nobody out- 
side the navy accepted that figure, and several non- 
navy estimates for ship and planes ran up to $1,000,- 
000,000. Probably $400,000,000 was a fair guess as to 
its cost. 

Four hundred million dollars in taxpayers’ money, 
sitting like a prize duck on the water, would have offered 
a tempting target for demolition by one well-placed 
atomic bomb. When the enterprise was finally brought out 
for thorough ventilation, even the most optimistic navy 
advocates began to have some doubts. When the Presi- 
dent and Secretary Johnson finally killed the project, 
many air-force insiders contended that B-29’s and the new 
B-36's could have taken off from its decks but could 
never have returned. In any case, the monster: would 
have had no practical use for several years, until it was 
completed, and in the meantime great progress has been 
reported in the expansion of the range of land-based 
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bombers and in the development of guided missiles. It 
is difficult to escape the conclusion that the whole project 
was a desperate and extravagant attempt by the navy 
brass to preserve intact their threatened role in national 
defense. 

The Washington Post has pointed out that the navy 
testified to Congress last year that this super-carrier had 
been cleared by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, but that actually 
the air force had never cleared it, and that the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff had never given specific sanction. It is 
now apparent that whatever sanction was given lacked 
that essential which the lawyers call ‘‘reality of consent.” 


The débacle of the draft. When current, standby ex- 
penses are included, the cost of the disastrous Selective 
Service law of 1948 averaged more than $1,000 each for 
every man drafted into the army through its provisions 
—over $30,000,000 for approximately 30,000 men ac- 
cepted up to February 1, when the scheme was sus- 
pended. Only the army used the draft; the navy and the 
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air force would have none of it. When the draft actually 
began, 127,000 volunteers were accepted, and for g 
time six out of seven of the volunteers were being te. 
jected. All branches of the service were similarly flooded 
with volunteers, and a very large proportion were men 
who would not have been subject to the draft in any 
case. Secretary Royall admitted that during the three. 
month period there were 17,000 to 18,000 atmy reen- 
listments of men who would not have been subject to 
compulsion under the draft—the highest record of reen- 
listments made by any military service of any nation in 
peace time. 


These samples of brass-hat judgment naturally in- 
crease the skepticism of the American taxpayer about the 
necessity of the largest budget in peace-time history, 
Can it be that our brass hats are fundamentally irre- 
sponsible in economic matters? I do not think so, but I 
think they are caught in an irresponsible system of waste, 
which I will attempt to discuss in my next article, 


The Crumbling Kuomintang 


BY ANDREW ROTH 


Shanghai, May 
| HE current offensive of the Chinese Communists 
promises to amputate large chunks of Kuomin- 
tang territory and add tens of millions of people 
to the two hundred million already under Communist 
rule. This offensive, however, is not likely to be the 
“final conflict” for China. The million men in the 
Communists’ striking army can certainly knife through 
the Nationalist armies in their path, but the main Com- 
munist armies are a thousand miles from the southern 
China border and three thousand miles from the inner 
Asian frontier. When the present advance grinds to a 
halt, its supply of men, food, and munitions exhausted, 
the Communists will still have to contend with at least 
a rump Kuomintang government in parts of southeast- 
ern China and Formosa. 

It will then be necessary to shift again from military 
to political warfare, just as in the recent three-month 
“strange interlude”—the period between Chiang Kai- 
shek’s “retirement’’ on January 21 and the resumption 
of fighting on April 21. A review of this badly mis- 
understood period will help to clarify the alignments 
within the Kuomintang, the attitude of the Communists, 
and Chiang Kai-shek’s “return” to power. 

When the Generalissimo reluctantly retired from the 





ANDREW ROTH, The Nation’s Far Eastern correspondent, 
left Peiping last month and will now be sending frequent re- 
ports on events in China from Shanghai, Hongkong, and Seoul, 


Presidency in favor of Li Tsung-jen on January 21, he 
was retreating before the people’s overwhelming desire 
for peace, the widespread criticism of his catastrophic 
military leadership, and the prodding of certain high 
officials who wanted to make a “deal” with the Com- 
munists or at least gain a breathing period while nego- 
tiations were going on. Chiang’s “retirement” to the 
small town of Chikow in his native Chekiang was 
merely strategic, not a yielding of power. He retained 
his position as Director General of the Kuomintang. 
He made Tang En-po, an incredibly corrupt, reaction 
ary, and ineffective general but a loyal Chiang man, 
commander of the Shanghai-Nanking area. He filled 
political, military, and secret-police positions in Formos, 
Chekiang, Fukien, and Kwangtung with his supporters. 
Almost all the government's small hoard of specie and 
its air force he transferred to Formosa or nearby ports. 

Chiang’s continued influence was indicated by the traffic 
to his rural retreat. During the first weeks two planes 
shuttled back and forth bearing his messages. Then 4 
powerful transmitter was set up, and he kept in com 
stant contact with the National Defense Ministry. His 
basic strategy may be summarized as follows: it is im 
possible to deal with the Communists and therefore 
every effort must be made to fight them, above ground 
or underground; withdrawal should be toward the 
southeast and finally to the island of Formosa (Taiwan); 
an underground should be left behind to make trouble 
for the reds. Chiang is said to expect that conditions ia 
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tual "the country will show improvement at first after the 
1 fies seds take over because military expenditures will cease 





but that they will deteriorate later because the Com- 








Pr munists lack administrative experience. He seems con- 
oc ie yinced that World War Ill will break out within two 
in any | PAS and that then, with United States help, it will be 
. three. relatively easy for him to return from Formosa. 
fess: ENERAL Li Tsung-jen, whom Chiang left as Acting 
f see President, represents another element in the Kuomin- 
tion in | (298: He and General Pai Chung-hsi are members of 
the “Kwangsi clique.” They revolted against Chiang in 
: 1933 and 1936, and last year Li won the office of Vice- 
lly in- President against the President’s candidate, Sun Fo. Li’s 
- the F view is that the forces of Chinese conservatism repre- 
nistory. sented by the Kuomintang have a better chance to sur- 
y ite | vive if they join the Communists, even as junior 
, but I partners, than if they fight them. He thinks also that it 
waste, I is important to effect political reforms in order to cut 
. the ground from under the Communists. His views have 
had the support of the United States embassy, which has 
wanted to further the ‘‘crossing over” of as large a sec- 
tion of the Kuomintang as possible to serve as a fulcrum 
for influence in a Communist-dominated China. 

Acting President Li has never had enough control of 
the government apparatus to carry out his plans. He 
announced, for example, that political prisoners would 

21, he | be released and the hated secret police disbanded. But 
desire | Marshal Chang Hsueh-liang, who has been under 
rophic § arrest since he kidnapped Chiang Kai-shek in 1937 to 
| high f persuade him to fight the Japanese, was not released. 
Com: fF He was in the custody of the secret police, who take 
nego’ # orders only from the Generalissimo himself, and the 
fo the F “Gimo” obviously said “no.” No political prisoners 
3 Wis B have been released in Shanghai or anywhere else where 
tained  Chiang’s writ still runs. Thus Li’s flexible conservatism 
ntang. has not been able to exceed the limits set by Chiang’s 
ction” diehard reactionaries. This was shown conclusively 
maf, § when a Nanking editor was jailed and his paper banned 
filled B for suggesting that Chiang leave the country and stop 
most, @ meddling in politics, 

rete The Kuomintang’s split personality was dramatized 
eand when former Premier Sun Fo decamped with part of 
ports. the government to Canton. Sun Fo, a corrupt and re- 
_ actionary opportunist, took this step in an effort to bring 
oa the government round to his view that it should retreat 


aa to the southeast with the three fighting services and 
| await rescue in the form of the outbreak of World War 





- His Ill. It is significant that Sun Fo visited Chiang at Chi- 

“ail kow before going to Canton. 

al Big Fo’s replacement as Premier by General Ho 

r ing-chin pattially healed the rift between the two 

ail Parties in the Kuomintang. Ho Ying-chin, former De- 
' # fense Minister and Chief of Staff and leader of the 
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dominant “Whampoa clique” of generals, is an old- 





style reactionary 
whose pro-Japanese 
and anti-Communist 
record is well known. 
Whatever the dif- 
ferences of opinion in 
the Kuomintang over 
the best strategy for 
preserving the status 
quo in China, there 
was no disagreement 
on the need for 
strengthening and re- 
organizing the Nation- 
alist army. But the de- 
sire of the people for 
peace flared into spon- 
taneous peace councils 
and anti-conscription movements, and the Kuomintang 
could not swim against the current. The defections which 
were rife in the army spread to the air force and navy. 
Almost every week another plane or two went over to the 
Communists despite the fact that many families of air- 
force personnel were kept as virtual hostages on Formosa. 
Desertions in the navy reached a climax when the British- 
built cruiser Chungking, the pride of the navy, sailed for 
a Communist port. Gold yuan dropped in value so fast 
that people spent much of their time trying to turn this 
nearly worthless paper into hard currency or goods. 





Acting President Li Tsung-jen 


HE Communist leaders never trusted the Kuomin- 
tang’s peace overtures. Their suspicions wefe voiced 
by Mao Tse-tung in this remark: “Their mouths are 
reading aloud the Communists’ eight points, their 
hands are shielding the war criminals, their eyes are 
looking toward the United States, and their feet are 
walking in the direction of Canton.” Nevertheless, the 
Communists could not ignore the peace hunger of the 
great majority of Chinese. And since peace talks did 
not interfere with their military plans, they permitted 
them. When they reached the north bank of the 
Yangtze after the great victory at Hsuchow, they had 
temporarily exhausted their offensive strength. At bot- 
tom their armies depend on dribbles of food from tens 
of thousands of villages, brought forward mostly by 
animal-drawn carts. Usually they have needed about 
three months to recoup after each two-month offensive. 
At this stage they also needed time to recruit and train 
officials to take over the complex administration of 
Nanking, Shanghai, and other expected prizes. 
The Communists entered the negotiations convinced 


(1) that they had the military strength to knock out 


the Kuomintang and consolidate China before the end 
ot 1949; (2) that few of the Kuomintang leaders 
would willingly accept the overthrow of the status quo 
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which the Communist victory represented; (3) that 
some of the Kuomintang leaders, particularly those 
around Li Tsung-jen, might try, with American sup- 
port, to “sneak into the revolutionary camp . . . and 
disrupt the forces of revolution”; (4) that the Kuomin- 
tang wanted peace negotiations to gain time for defense 
pteparations while waiting for a shift in American 
_policy that would bring them large-scale aid. These be- 
liefs led Mao Tse-tung to announce his formidable 
“eight conditions” for peace. 

Acting President Li accepted the Communist condi- 
tions as the basis of peace talks. His strategy was to 
spend a long time arguing in the hope that the Com- 
munists’ economic difficulties and the widespread 
popular longing for peace would cause a modification 
of their terms. His object was to obtain a “reasonable” 
peace which would leave the Kuomintang in de facto 
control of South China, even if the Communists got the 
top posts in a coalition government. 

This compromise idea was not acceptable to a ma- 
jority of the Nationalist leaders. Their view was ex- 
pressed in a directive issued by the diehard propaganda 
department of the Kuomintang on March 31, the eve 
of negotiations: “We must not acknowledge that our 
present defeat is final, The anti-Communist struggle in 
China is only a part of the world anti-Communist 
struggle. .. . Therefore our defeat today is only a ripple 
on the course of the general struggle. . . . Only our 
capitulation to the Communist Party will spell our final 
defeat.” The directive promised to “carry on the 
struggle unremittingly” even after all China was under 
Communist control. 


oe the outset the Communists attempted to get the 
flexible conservatives around Li to abandon the die- 
hard reactionaries around Chiang. They noted bitterly 
that the chief negotiator, Chang Chih-chung, visited 
Chiang in Chikow before starting for the peace talks 
in Peiping. Just as the peace negotiators took off from 
Nanking on April 1 a student demonstration was 
broken up and several students were killed. The Com- 
munist radio crackled that this “Nanking massacre” 
showed that the Li government “was absolutely in- 
capable of keeping Chiang Kai-shek and his confeder- 
ates under control, even within the gates of its capital.” 
The Generalissimo, it asserted, “refused to let Acting 
President Li have silver to pay his troops.” 

On April 1 General Fu Tso-yi, who had surrendered 
Peiping peacefully to the Communists, sent out a tele- 
gram proclaiming his support for the Communists and 
urging “all Kuomintang and government personnel 
with patriotic feelings” to follow his lead. Mao Tse- 
tung said that this act was “very good and should be 
welcomed” and that the Communists would show clem- 
ency to other former “war criminals” who “earnestly 
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repented and really showed it with deeds.” Ig the 
Peiping negotiations Mao promised a three-way division 
of the new government: the Communists taking a third 
of the posts, with himself as chairman; Communis. 
approved Kuomintang leaders taking another third 
with Li Tsung-jen as vice-chairman, and Communist. 
approved “democratic personalities” taking the remain. 
ing third, with Marshal Li Chi-sen of the “Kuomintang 
Revolutionary Committee” as second vice-chairman, A 
new People’s Consultative Council, he said, would be 
convened to draw up a new constitution, lay dows 
principles for abrogating “national betrayal” treaties 
and carry out others of the “eight points.” 

All this was made conditional on the Nationalists 
permitting the Communists to cross the Yangtze peace: 
fully in order to “reorganize” Nationalist army units 
into the Communist army. Both sides knew that the 
Communists could not be prevented from crossing. And 
both knew that while Li controlled the 200,000 troops 
in the Hankow area under his partner Pai Chung-hsi 
he could not control the 300,000 troops of Chiang’s 
henchman, Tang En-po, in the Nanking-Shanghai area 
The question therefore, was whether Li and Pai would 
go along with the Communists and allow them to cross 
the Yangtze to fight Tang En-po. 

After two delays the Communists demanded an an- 
swer by April 20. The eleven-man Kuomintang con- 
mittee empowered to decide met on the day before and 
wrangled long into the night. Li was reported to favor 
accepting the Communists’ terms and to have argued: 
“If we fight the Communists, we are completely fin- 
ished. If we accept their terms, maybe we can save 
something.” The diehard opposition was led by Chang 
Chi-chung. In the final vote Li was supported only by Pai 
Chung-hsi and one or two others. The surrender terms 
were turned down. On April 21 the Communists attacked. 

The resumption of military warfare, however, did 
not obliterate politics. The two leading Kuomintang 
negotiators, Chang Chih-chung and Shao Li-tze, decided 
to stay in Peiping, apparently throwing in their lot with 
the Communists. Acting President Li and Premier Ho 
flew to Hangchow to confer with the Generalissismo. 
Li, his policy defeated, wanted to resign, but Chiang 
was unwilling to let him escape from the official family. 
So Chiang transferred all power to the Premier and left 
Li with merely the title of Acting President. 

Back in Nanking, Li had just time to pack his bags 
before the Communists marched in. His plane took of 
supposedly for Canton but actually for Kweilin, in his 
home province of Kwangsi. Pai Chung-hsi, with his 
200,000 troops, is also retreating in that direction. On 
their own terrain Li and Pai apparently feel they ca 
make a deal with the Communists and leave Chiang 
Kai-shek and Ho Ying-chin to batter their stubbor 
heads against the conquering red army. 
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Muscle-bound America 


BY A. G. MEZERIK 


IV. Shortages at the Grass Roots 


HE farmers of America have suffered from a 
[ce of fertilizer for over forty years, and 

no relief is in sight. Since fertilizer is the key 
to sustained food production, people in the cities as 
well as on the farms are affected. The cause of the 
shortage, as of others which I have discussed in these 
pages, is the restriction of industrial capacity in the 
interest of a few monopoly corporations. 

In 1906 the Department of Justice brought the first 
of many actions against the sixty-one fertilizer com- 
panies which had divided the country’s agricultural re- 
gions into exclusive marketing baronies. Each manufac- 
turer sold at the same rigged price; all made huge 
profits. But only prices and profits were high. The 
quality of the product was low, and still is—kept so 
deliberately. The output was low, and still is—carefully 
held below demand. 

That the anti-trust action had no effect was obvious 
a decade later. The fertilizer industry had undergone 
some changes, but they were not for the better. Seven 
companies now dominated it. Competition was of course 
non-existent. High and uniform prices prevailed every- 
where. Another decade passed, and in 1926 criminal 
action was brought against the big eight (one company 
had been added). Pleas of nolo contendere—“We won't 
say we did it and we won't say we didn’t’’—were 
entered, and fines aggregating $90,500 were imposed. 

In 1941 came another instalment in this serial. The 
characters were still the big eight, plus their satellites 
and their trade association. The charges and the pleas 
wete the same; the fines were larger, aggregating 
$259,852—a minute nuisance tax on the companies’ 
enormous profits. 

Forty-three years of collusion, manipulation, price 
fixing, division of markets, enforcement of inferior 
quality, and restriction of production have paid off well 
for the giants of the industry. The farmers have done 
the paying. In bad times they use less fertilizer than 
they should to maintain the productivity of the soil, 
for fertilizer prices do not drop with farm incomes. 
In good times, when they have the money, the industry's 
inadequate facilities cannot begin to meet the demand. 

The farmers have known what was going on and have 


es 





In previous articles Mr. Mezerik has discussed existing 


and threatened shortages in power, steel, and oil. This is 
the last article o f the series. 


put up a continuing fight. In the early thirties Senator 
George Norris insistently demanded that the govern- 
ment become a direct producer of fertilizer at Muscle 
Shoals. Congress passed the Norris resolution for a 
government-owned fertilizer plant not once but twice— 
only to have it go down each time under a Presidential 
veto. Victory in this long fight came sixteen years ago 
when the New Deal created the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, charged, among other things, with developing 
fertilizer program for the benefit of farmers. The elec- 
tric furnaces at TVA now process phosphate rock 
into mineral fertilizers which are much more concen- 
trated and effective than any ever produced by the fer- 
tilizer interests. 

To test the efficacy of its product TVA long ‘ago 
worked out, in cooperation with state and county agri- 
cultural agencies, its famous program of demonstration 
farms. Certain farmers, chosen by their neighbors, re- 
ceive fertilizer from TVA in return for practicing new 
systems of farm management which emphasize the con- 
servation of soil and water made possible by the use of 
phosphate. TVA is forbidden to sell its fertilizers. Its 
function is to show how a good product can be pro- 
duced and how it should be applied. 

The fertilizer industryg however, has not been per- 
suaded to adopt TVA methods or quality standards. Ben 
Stong of the National Farmers’ Union, Jeader in the 
fight to overcome the fertilizer shortage, told a House 
Agricultural Subcommittee on March 15 that the fer- 
tilizer industry does “not permit manipulators and dis- 
tributors to sell high-analysis materials direct to farm- 
ers.” Artificial limitations on the form in which the 
farmer is forced to buy fertilizer and on its quality, 
Stong said, “result in costs of $2 per acre for fertiliza- 
tion instead of 50 cents.” 

The fertilizer men, like their opposite numbers in 
the power, steel, and petroleum industries, say that 
everything is under control—or will be—because sup- 
ply is on the verge of catching up with demand. This 
will happen in 1949 only if the farmer is unable to 
buy fertilizer because the price is too high or because 
his purchasing power has dropped. Fertilizers, particularly 
phosphates, are not being produced in a quantity suffi- 
cient to meet the real need. The supply for 1949 is 
estimated at three-quarters of a million tons less than 
farmers wanted to buy two years ago. The inadequacy 
of the amount can be shown in another way. A special 
committee of the Association of Land Grant Colleges 
has set national requirements, in humid areas only, at 
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6,800,000 tons of phosphates. Of this amount almost 
4,500,000 tons are needed simply to make up for the 
annual depletion of phosphates in the soil due to ctop- 
ping and erosion, Total production for 1949 is figured 
at 2,100,000 tons—not enough to cover depletion, much 
less to increase fertility. 


URAL America suffers also from the national short- 

age of industrial capacity to produce equipment for 
electrification. The farmet’s ability to use labor-saving 
devices is directly affected. Not long ago a shabby, work- 
worn, elderly couple walked into the office of the Rural 
Electrification Administration Co-op unit in Arkansas. 
Diffidently they asked, “Why don’t the lines come to 
our farm?” The harassed system manager tried to ex- 
plain, “We aren’t able to. get the wire and the trans- 
formers; it is taking much longer than we dreamed.” 
“How much longer will it be?” the old farmer asked. 
The manager reluctantly made an estimate, ‘About three 
years.” The old man’s lip quivered. “I wonder if we 
will live that long,” he said, as he turned away, The 
old couple can get the power they need only when 
Rural Electrification Co-ops can get aluminum con- 
ductor. Right now twenty thousand miles of poles 
on rural electric lines stand without wire. More than 
forty thousand farmers are waiting for lines to be 
hooked up to their houses and barns. Brooders, deep- 
freeze units, and hay driers stand useless. 

Not long ago the RE Co-ops were unable to procure 
even the poles. The national organization of electric 
cooperatives studied this shortage and learned its reason. 
Wood for poles existed in plenty; industrial capacity to 
process them did not. The cooperatives found their way 
around the obstacle by financing the expansion of 
processing plants. Now they have discovered that the 
shortage of aluminum wire is not due to a lack of the 
raw material but to lack of ingot capacity in the indus- 
try. To break this bottleneck, the farmers themselves, 
through their cooperatives, have agreed to finance the 
expansion of the Reynolds Metals Company to the tune 
of $6,000,000, in return for a guaranteed continuing 
supply of the essential conductor wire. 

In becoming suppliers of capital to private industrial- 
ists on this large scale the RE Co-ops were actuated by 
a compelling necessity to break the shortage in indus- 
trial capacity which was crippling them. They entered 
into their agreement with Reynolds in February of this 
year, just as the press was beginning to report that all 
shortages were suddenly turning into surpluses. From 
bitter experience the operators of the rural electric sys- 
tems know that the shortage era is not over. 

Not one locality in the entire country has enough 
excess electric power to instal one additional aluminum 
factory. The companies which make electrical generating 
equipment are years behind in filling orders. These 
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manufacturers argue that new capacity would not supply 
more finished goods unless more heavy steel plate, sheet 
tubes, and pipe were available—and these are unobtain- 
able because of the steel shortage. No one expands suf. 
ficiently; everyone blames the other fellow. Lack of ex. 
cess power capacity has not only brought dimouts and 
rationed electricity but held back the sale of appliances 
and equipment which might now be producing wealth 
The power shortage nipped in the bud the industrial 
growth of the Northwest. 

Most of our thinking is directed to supplying present 
needs. But the problem is larger than that. In order to 
raise our standard of living it is necessary to create new 
demands, and then to meet them. Increased consump- 
tion in the home and on the farm is desirable, as is 
the fulfilment of new requirements for synthetic fuel, 
the promotion of railroad electrification, new de 
mands for power in industry resulting from more mech- 
anization. Constricting the market for the sake of profits 
for the few means lack of jobs for the many. The 
sate at which our industrial system can absorb new 
workers has already slackened perceptibly. In February, 
1949, more people were employed than in any other 
February in history, but 3,200,000 workers were un- 
successfully seeking jobs; 1,000,000 of these were enter: 
ing the labor market for the first time. For them no 
jobs and no hope of jobs unless factories expand to 
keep up with our growing population. 

The anti-trust laws have failed to save the country 
from the situation in which it now finds itself. A new 
approach is essential—encouraging expansion and com- 
petition by guaranteeing that margins of capacity will 
exist. The cost of maintaining modest margins of capac 
ity is not substantial. Where industry cannot or will 
not stand those costs, the government should bear them. 
Where competition does not exist, the government must 
take part of the responsibility for decisions which will 
open new markets, create new products, and reduce 
prices. Until more industrial capacity is built, we shal 
live in an era of shortages—in business opportunity, is 
soil enrichment, and in the necessities of living. ‘These 
are, indeed, shortages at the grass roots. 

The relationship between our underground resources 
and our industrial capacity grows closer as high-grade 
deposits are exhausted. As the supply of petroleum 
diminishes, huge plants for the making of synthetic ol 
from shale or gas become imperative. As top-quality iron 
and copper ores ate used up, low-grade ores must be 
processed. On the surface of the land the tie with 
industry is equally intimate. One remedy for the & 
haustion of crop lands is fertilizer, but the production 
of phosphates and nitrogen requires great new factories. 
As our national resources diminish, our industria 
capacity must increase or we shall remain what we 
now are—muscle-bound. 
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Poland 1949 


BY ALEXANDER WERTH 


I. Shortages and Schisms 
Warsaw, May 
T FIRST sight Poland is still a very different 
Aewn from earnest Czechoslovakia, where they 
diligently study Marx and Lenin and take it all 
very solemnly. The day I arrived in Watsaw—it hap- 
pened to be April 1—I bought a copy of Szpilki, the 
comic paper, and found it an uproarious All-Fools’ Day 
skit on the more sensational of the Warsaw evening 
papers. It led with a banner headline: ‘“‘HITLER IS 
STILL ALIVE”; then, in tiny print, “in the hearts of 
all true Social Democrats of western Germany.”’ The 
story was a description of the “‘mass-meeting of the 
1,243 Prime Ministers of western Germany in the 
Sturmbannfiihrerbierwalhalle in Frankfurt.’’ Gosh, I 
thought to myself, this makes you feel as if you were 
back in Western Europe—how like the Canard Enchainé, 
ind how like Beachcomber! Sturmbannfihrerbierwalhalle 
was a peach of a Beachcomberism. And then somebody 
told me they had had a wonderful April-fool hoax on 
the Warsaw radio that morning, with brass bands play- 
ing the Polish anthem and ‘God Save the King,” and 
Mr. Churchill, a fugitive from Yank-invaded England, 
making a speech at the Warsaw airfield announcing that 
he had come to freedom-loving Poland to set up a Free 
British Committee which, together with “our gallant 
Polish and Russian allies,” would fight the malignant 

Yanks till the freedom of England was restored. 

However, I soon discovered that this light-hearted 
approach was not really typical of present-day Poland, 
though there is, I daresay, a good deal more laughter 
and joking in Warsaw than in Prague. The country is 
passing through what is called “a difficult transition 
stage.” A year ago Poland was admired, even by bitter 
enemies of the regime at home and abroad, for the 
remarkable progress it had made in reconstruction, but 
this is not going quite so smoothly now. The total 
abolition of rationing in January has not proved an 
unqualified success; the frequent meat and fat shortages 
are a source of widespread irritation. In Warsaw one 
even hears stories—how true is hard to say—of a num- 
ber of unofficial strikes in the Silesian coal mines. 

Since the Merger Congress of last December the 
Communists have dropped all pretense of sharing au- 
ALEXANDER WERTH is The Nation's correspondent 
in Eastern Europe. The second part of this article, to appear 
next week, will describe the conflict between the Polish gov- 
ernment and the Catholic church. 





thority with any other party; it may not make any 
great practical difference that there can now be only 
one opinion “‘on top” and not two—Premier Cyrankie- 
wicz has apparently become little more than a figure- 
head—but it does make a certain psychological differ- 
ence. The strong Polish desire to believe in the existence 
of “two opinions” 
perhaps largely ac- 
counts for the wide- 
spread rumors of a 
split among the 
Communists them- 
selves—that there 
are the “moderates” 
represented by Minc 
and the “extremists” 
represented by Ber- 
man and by Minc’s 
principal lieutenant, 
Eugene Szyr. Presi- 
dent Bierut is some- 
times described as a 
Minc man, some- 
times as a Berman man; nobody quite knows where he 
stands. The Minc faction is said to show a greater desire 
to make allowances for specific Polish conditions and the 
peculiarities of Polish mentality, and, in rural regions, 
te stick to the moderate tempo of collectivization in- 
sisted on by Minc last August. The Berman faction is 
supposed to think of Polish socialism as an integral part 
of a general East European process. 





Vice-Premier Minc 


P  scpaenns from the press, this tendency is undoubt- 

edly strong: the papers contain probably a hundred 
times more references to Marxism and Leninism today 
than they did a year ago. Also, since the Socialist-Com- 
munist merger was effected the Soviet Union is frequently 
held up to Poland as a model—something that almost 
never happened before. You pick up a paper and find the 
Minister of Education going into raptures over the 
seven-year secondary schools which are to be introduced 
this year in all the villages of the Soviet Union. Or you 
read about a meeting of Polish peasants just returned 
from a visit to the Ukraine, who broke into an ovation 
at the mention of Stalin, chanting “‘Sta-lin, Sta-lin, 
Sta-lin”; one of them even declared, “After visiting the 
Ukraine I became convinced that in the kolkhozes alone 
can the peasants find true happiness.” All this sort of 
propaganda is new in Poland, as are such articles as 
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those supporting the claim that Russians invented the 
steam engine, radio, penicillin, and what not. Polish 
scientists are in a quandary over Lysenko; so far it is 
still permissible to say that his theories, while debatable 
in terms of pure science, have real importance for prac- 
tical agriculture. 

That there are plenty of trouble-makers in Poland is 
quite apparent. If the “underground” lay low for two 
years after the amnesty, it has become active again now 
and is widely accused of urging passive resistance off the 
peasants and frightening them with the prospect of in- 
creasing collectivization. The fat and meat shortage, 
while attributed mainly to the higher living standards 
ef the urban workers, is believed to have been partly due 
to hoarding by the peasants. Other alleged causes 
are the stockbreeding carried on by the state farms, 
the building up of reserves by the army (this is denied 
by the authorities but everywhere asserted), and ex- 
ports to the eastern zone of Germany and to Russia 
itself. How large a part was played by passive resistance 
among all these real or supposed factors is hard to say, 
but it is widely reported that the contracts for meat 
which the government was able to make with producers 
this spring were rather disappointing. And one of the 
first things they tell you at the British embassy is that 
promised Polish deliveries of at least 20,000 tons of 
bacon during the current year are running far behind 
schedule. ° 


T WOULD be absurd to consider the meat and fat 

shortage a sign of basic weakness. In his long speech 
on the Six-Year Plan in December, Minc fully explained 
why such scarcities would be an inevitable accompani- 
ment of Poland’s economic transformation. Agriculture, 
he said, had done remarkably well, but with landhold- 
ings “backward and pulverized,” production could not 
fully keep up with industrial development; the pre- 
war per capita output had been greatly exceeded for all 
foods except meat and fats, which had reached only 91 
per cent of the pre-war level. Minc argued that the 
workers’ real wages were now 10 per cent higher than 
before the war, adding of course that in France, in 
October, 1948, they were down to 53 per cent of the 
pre-war level and in Italy, with at least three million 
unemployed, conditions were very much worse. Since 
in addition to higher real wages more members of a 
family are now wage-earners, the Polish working-class 
family income is appreciably larger than it was before 
the war. 

As in all Eastern Europe, the working class in Poland 
is being pampered and flattered. The Six-Year Recon- 
struction Plan includes a decision to build two-thirds of 
the 350 projected plants in parts of Poland which are 
now almost completely rural—such as Bialystok, Lublin, 
and Olsztyn provinces: -“strongholds of socialism must 






be created there.” Even now the face of Poland is rapidly 
changing. Whereas in 1937 the ratio of agricultural tp 
industrial production was 55 to 45, it is already 36 to 
64, and by 1935 will be much more in favor of indys. 
try. Naturally, the pace of economic progress, which in 
the beginning was so spectacular—as the Poles never 
tire of telling you—that it aroused the enthusiasm of 
even some extreme right-wing papers in the West, will 
not be kept up for the six years of the new plan, As 
Minc said, “Up till now we have been rebuilding, but 
under the Six-Year Plan we shall be expanding. One 
obtains a great increase in production much more rapidly 
when rebuilding destroyed plants than when erecting 
them from scratch. Under the Six-Year Plan our annual 
isscrease will be 11 to 12 per cent, which means almost 
doubling our output in six years.” 

Coal will remain the principal industry, without, how. 
ever, any spectaciilar rise in output. The second-largest 
industry will be chemicals, and it will produce three 
times as much nitrogen fertilizer as now. The third 
will be textiles. A special effort will be made to increase 
steel production and the output of machine tools, 
tractors, and motor vehicles. ‘Sixty thousand tractors 
will be supplied to agriculture,” according to Mine, and 
“rural production cooperatives will develop gradually, 
systematically, and on a strictly voluntary basis.” The 


‘two statements are, of course, closely connected. It 


would be a mistake to suppose that all Polish peasants 
are dead against collectivization: the greater the pov- 
erty and overcrowding the greater the inducement to 
enter a collective, and many parts of Poland are stil 
poor and overcrowded. Nor should all the grumbling 
and wisecracking one hears in the cafes of Warsaw be 
accepted as “typically Polish.’’ The present regime 
doing its utmost to make the industrial workers com 
scious of their importance and to turn them into clas 
one citizens. When things go seriously wrong, as they 
sometimes do, the government gets fearfully upset and 
does everything possible to appease the workers and the 
trade-union bosses. In the Silesian coal mines the food 
supply and much else went wrong in January, but the 
government moved heaven and earth to put things right 
and by February the revised production targets—the 
had taken too little account of the fatigue factor—wett 
duly exceeded. 

The government realizes, however, that a good ded 
of resistance of one kind or another remains. Foreigh 
radio broadcasts, which have no importance in Russia, aft 
listened to regularly by the Polish peasants and the 
bourgeoisie and have considerable influence. For tht 
first time since the war the government has now tackled 
the church and openly accused “a large part” of th 
hierarchy and clergy of meddling in politics. This com 
flict with the church will develop into a major event @ 
Poland before the year is out. 


The NATION, 
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$0 THEY SAID 


BY TIM TAYLOR 





["So They Said,” here making its first appearance in The 
Nation, will be a regular feature. Each week Mr. Taylor, 
originator of the late New York Star's “column on columns,” 
will turn a spotlight on the press. He will tell the untold 
stories of working journalists and criticize or commend their 
fished product—the newspaper. While he will pay special 
atention to the columnists, checking their“ predictions” in the 
light of later events, be will also look beneath the surface of 
political reporting, to spot tendencies and the “slanting” or 


wuppression of news.) 


AN UNQUENCHABLE desire to call a spade a spade, 
plus loose-jointed management in New York and 
Paris, has cost M. R. Werner his career as editorial-page 
columnist for the European Edition of the New York 
Herald Tribune. His weekly feature, “Report from 
America,” is no more. 

The decision to drop Werner followed the appearance 
of acolumn (March 16) containing certain references to 
Cardinal Spellman’s action in the grave-diggers’ strike 
which have been cited as “in bad taste” by Whitelaw 
Reid, editor of the Herald Tribune. Mr. Werner's article 
began: 

John L. Lewis and Cardinal Spellman, scarcely bed- 
fellows, seemed like it last week as they played differing 
but equally peculiar roles vis-a-vis labor. 

Lewis, bombastic and master of economic melodrama, 
and Spellman, chubby and mellifluous, both did dis- 
service to labor’s struggle to hold on to its hard-won 
tights and privileges. 

Other excerpts: 


Equally dictatorial with Lewis’s method was Cardinal 
Spellman’s way of breaking the eight-week strike... . 

The Cardinal issued practically a bull forbidding the 
Catholic workers to belong to the union they had 
chosen... . 

The Cardinal took a leaf from the book of John L. 
Lewis, though he called it a leaf from the Bible... . 

He announced that he would not wait for the pend- 
ing decision of the court . . . but had decided “to make 
my own decision based upon the dictates of my con- 
science before the highest and only indisputable law— 
the law of God.” ... 

I don’t know about the condition of the Cardinal's 
conscience at the moment. . , . 


It was such instances of editorializing that led the 
Herald Tribune to cancel the “Report from America” 
series, Mr. Reid said. “It has been our desire to have the 
European Edition conform to the concept of the home 
edition,” he added. “Mr. Werner's column was becom- 
Ing too editorial in nature, and his piece about the Cardi- 
nal only brought the matter to a head.” 
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Mr. Werner feels this explanation is less than ade- 
quate. When he learned that a brief note from Cardinal 
Spellman complaining of “misstatements of facts” had 
been received by Mrs. Ogden Reid, president of the 
Herald Tribune, just before the order to discontinue his 
series was issued, the columnist said it seemed “more 
than mere coincidence.” 


The Herald Tribune's quick censorship of itself and 
myself after receipt of this note [Mr. Werner added} 
seems to me @ matter of importance. If the article had 
contained ‘misstatements of facts,” which seems un- 
likely inasmuch as my facts came from accounts carried 
in the Herald Tribune here, a correction could have been 
arranged. 

I did not criticize Cardinal Spellman as a Catholic 
or as a churchman, but as an employer. 

I have heard that only four or five letters of protest 
were received by the paper, and if my article were in 
bad taste, it would follow, I should think, that many 
more expressions of alarm would have been dispatched. 
As a matter of fact, a similar number of approving 
letters came to the Paris office. 


Mr. Reid said the Werner articles would have been 
discontinued whether or not the Cardinal had protested. 
Letters of protest from readers had no bearing on the 
case, either, he added. 

One fact stands out in this controversy—the Werner 
articles were rarely blue-penciled during the year and 
nine months they appeared. 

Strong statements of opinion about domestic and in- 
ternational affairs pervaded the Werner reports, and 
these opinions did not always agree with the editorial 
stand of the Herald Tribune. Yet they were printed as 
written. A glance at the files bears out Mr. Werner's 
statement that he “was on a soapbox from the very be- 
ginning.” 

Now, any newspaperman knows you can get away with 
just so much of this sort of thing—disagreeing with your 
boss’s editorial policies. Mr. Werner must recognize the 
fact that he had been fortunate to get his views pub- 
lished in a Republican paper, even such a liberal Repub- 
lican paper as the Herald Tribune. The New York office 
could have availed itself of its right and opportunity to 
edit the columns but did not. Still, an editor in Paris is 
paid to perform such tasks. And, remember, the Werner 
column was the only regular feature dispatched from 
this country that had not been printed in the New York 
edition. An editor is expected to read with more than 
casual attention articles that are likely to meet with the 
disapproval of his superiors—even if they are 3,000 miles 
away. This was the job of the editor of the European 
Edition, Geoffrey Parsons, Jr. Since little editing was 
done—Werner says only one column was refused—the 
columnist understandably assumed that the sort of copy 
published in the past could safely be used as blueprint 
for the future. 








__ BOOKS and the ARTS _ 





CHILDREN’S BOOKS YESTERDAY AND TODAY 


BY HENRY STEELE COMMAGER 


LMOST every European visitor to 
the United States has commented 
on the American indulgence of children. 
That Americans have, in fact, pampered 
and indulged their children, and that the 
United States has long been a children’s 
paradise is notorious. The explanation 
is simple enough. Americans are pros- 
perous and can afford to relieve their 
women and their children from hard 
work. They live in the future, rather 
than in the past, and are confident that 
each new generation, if given the proper 
start in life, will progress far beyond the 
present. Almost every father takes for 
granted that his son, and his daughter, 
will advance on the social and economic 
scale. It is no accident that education 
is the American religion, that Americans 
build schools to look like cathedrals, 
and that every generation has seen a 
proportional increase in the college and 
university population. 

The American preoccupation with 
children has been reflected in literature, 
especially in the literature of the past 
century. It is an important but not suf- 
ficiently appreciated fact that the most 
distinguished contributions to children’s 
literature have come from the Northern 
peoples—Germans, Scandinavians, and, 
above all, English. No contribution to 
this field of literature has been more 
remarkable than the American, and 
America has been represented abroad 
by children rather than by adults—by 
Little Eva, by Jo and Meg and Beth, 
by Tom, and Huck Finn. No other 
country has had magazines to compare 
with St. Nicholas or the Youth’s Com- 
panion; no other, except England, has 
so self-consciously provided a literature 
for and about children. 

Almost every major American writer 
has written for children as well.as for 
adults. The list would include Irving 
and Cooper, Hawthorne, Alcott, Mark 
Twain, Lanier, Howells, Aldrich, Crane, 
and many others: even Poe and Mel- 
ville can be read, with enjoyment, by 


older children. The list of children’s 
classics is as impressive as that which 
could be compiled for any other category: 
“Grandfather's Chair,” “Little Women” 
and “Little Men,” “Tom Sawyer’ and 
“Huck Finn,” “The Story of a Bad 
Boy,” “The Boy Emigrants,” ‘“Cudjo’s 
Cave,” the Uncle Remus stories. The 
twentieth century added to these ‘Boy 
Life on the Prairie,” “The Court of Boy- 
ville,’ ‘Penrod,’ and ‘‘Seventeen.” 
Poets, too, from Longfellow and Whit- 
tier to Riley and Field and Crane, have 
written for and about children. 

Along with all this, which might be 
designated highbrow literature, has gone 
a flood of popular literature for chil- 
dren. Much of this popular literature 
came in the form of series—most of 
them now forgotten. Children of the 
last generation had available the Elsie 
books, the Little Colonel books, the 
Tom Swift and the Rover Boys series, 
the Oz books, the innumerable Ralph 
Henry Barbour stories, the Mark Tidd 
books, and dime novels and thrillers by 
the hundred. 

They had available too, it must not 
be forgotten, almost the whole of adult 
literature. The nineteenth century drew 
no sharp distinction between reading for 
children and for parents. In the kind of 
household described in the -autobiog- 
raphies of Hamlin Garland or Henry S. 
Canby children read Dickens and Scott, 
Thackeray and Bulwer Lytton, Haw- 
thorne, Simms, Mark Twain, Bret 
Harte, Howells, Charles Reade, and 
Robert Louis Stevenson. If they wanted 
current books they could turn, safely 
enough, to historical novels by Winston 
Churchill or S. Weir Mitchell or Mary 
Johnston or Paul L. Ford or a dozen 
other practitioners. 


I’ WE compare this nineteenth and 
early twentieth-century situation to 
that which obtains now, what do we find ? 
First, the line between children’s books 
and adult books is far sharper than in 


the past. No normal children would 
now read the leading American or Brit 
ish authors—Thomas Wolfe or Do 
Passos or Hemingway or Caldwell or 
Faulkner; Elizabeth Bowen or Forster 
or Joyce or Lawrence or Huxley ot 
Waugh. Even historical novels are no 
Jonger suitable for children; John 
Buchan has had no successor. 

Perhaps another way of saying this is 
that our major authors no longer write 
for young people, Hawthorne, Lanier, 
Crane did not think it beneath their dig. 
nity—or beyond their talents—to turn to 
children’s literature, but the Heming- 
ways and the Faulkners and the Farrells 
of our day do not find it convenient to do 
so. There are, to be sure, some excep- 
tions. Dorothy Canfield has given us 4 
classic of children’s literature—“Under- 
stood Betsy”—and Esther Forbes gd 
Rachel Field, to name but two others, 
have written charmingly for children. 
But on the whole specialization has set 
in here, as in so many other places in 
our culture. 

These two changes are dramatized in 
a third—the passing of magazines de 
signed especially for children. There are 
no successors to St. Nicholas ot The 
Youth's Companion or even to Boy's 
Life and the American Boy. Certainly 
the comics do not preempt this feld. 
Perhaps the closest thing to the old 
children’s magazines is the English 
Collins—and it is not very close. 

There are differences, too, in liter 
ture written especially for the young 
though here generalizations are danger 
ous. On the whole children’s liter 
ture tends to be increasingly didactic— 
thus returning, in a curious way, to the 
standards of the early nineteenth cet 
tury. More and more, writers feel under 
some compulsion to point a moral bs 
well as to adorn a tale. They teach his 
tory (Henty did this too, to be sufé, 
and Altscheler); they tell about the 
latest findings of science; they celebrate 
professions or vocations; they indoctti- 
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nate proper standards of democracy or 
mace relations or whatever is fashionable 
at the moment. In the juvenile field, as 
in fiction for adults, the art of telling a 
story seems to have been lost. There are 
exceptions to be sure: the “‘old masters” 
like Cornelia Meigs or John R. Tunis, 
like Meader or Pease or Enright, still 
have the knack of telling a story for its 
own sake. It is a fairly safe prophecy 
that unless writers recapture the narra- 
tive art children will turn to the movies 
and television for excitement. 

Nor have even the best of our con- 
temporary writers succeeded in creating 
characters that have entered the popular 
consciousness. There are no contempo- 
raty Jos or Megs, no Toms or Hucks, no 
Penrods or Willie Baxters, not even an 
Elsie, whose character is generally ac- 
knowledged and accepted. Here, again, 
juvenile literature reflects adult: except 
for the Joads, contemporary literature 
has not created any characters to mingle 
with Deerslayer, Uncle Tom, Huck 
Finn, Silas Lapham, and George Bab- 
bitt. 

One final observation—again a some- 
what jaundiced one—is relevant. There 
has been a marked decline in the art 
of illustration. There is no school of 
illustrators today which corpares with 
the great group that flourished in the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century—men 
like A. B, Frost and E. W. Kemble, 
Arthur Rackham and Reginald Birch, 
Kenyon Cox and Howard Pyle and, a bit 
later, N. C. Wyeth. The same criticism 
applies, to be sure, to the field of adult 
fiction and to magazines. No magazines 
today have the artistic excellence of the 
old Century, Scribner's, Harper's, and St. 
Nicholas. Photography has driven art 
out of books and magazines, as the mov- 
ies and television threaten to drive out 
literature itself. 


The Calendar Illuminated 


THE TWELVE SEASONS. By Joseph 
Wood Krutch. William Sloane As- 
sociates, $3, 


T of the charm of this book, 

part of the value, is what it says of 
‘ommon things, Rain. Heat. A hurrying 
caterpillar. The first peeper of the 
ipting. Snow is at once a physico-chemi- 
tal substance, a datum for poetry, a 
medium into which the fancy may take 
* plunge. I shall not soon forget the 





hoot of the owl across the January white, 
a blue impersonal white, then the scream 
of the imagined mouse and the spot of 
blood on the white—to the author it 
seems the sentient and living against 
the atomic and pre-Cambrian. An evoca- 
tive small volume. It will start you to 
rummage in your own stores and to look 
at these with fresh belief. 

The title is “The Twelve Seasons,” 
and that is precise. The point is made. 
There are not four. There are twelve, 
and it surprised me to realize what sharp 
personalities my twelve are. It may be 
because we meet each of them only 
once a year, becausg they come, and go, 
and come again, that they have etched 
themselves into our brains as they would 
not if they had just stayed. The book 
for me has put deeper lines especially 
into August and December. Mr. Krutch 
begins his gallery not with January but 
with March, which is right, as we again 
agree when we are reminded; begins it 
with the one that starts anew the cyclic 
life. February in Connecticut and in 
most places where men live is ‘the very 
three a.m. of the calendar. , . . Spring 
is too far away to comfort even by antici- 
pation, and winter long ago lost the 
charm of novelty.” Julius Caesar started 
us off with January 1, would have 
started us logically on December 21 at 
the solstice, but, politic old boy, did 
not want the beginning of the year with 
all its practical importances to come too 
close to the debaucheries of the Satur- 
nalia. I did not know this. I did not 
know a hundred curious facts. 

Joseph Krutch’s Walden is seventy- 
five miles out of New York. I have a 
good idea of the place, of the shoveled 
paths in winter, of the almost jungle 
shut-in density in late summer, of the 
roads he walks “chiefly because the 
house feels so much better afterwards,” 
of the vivid death colors of September. 
The house is snug. There is a streak on 
a window sill pointing to a spot on the 
horizon, the spot from which the sun 
will start north again. ‘Thus far shalt 
thou go and no farther.” But it is the 
moon apparently that feels freest around 
the place, and when it is a waning 
western moon at four in the morning 
with a dark copper expression on its 
face, one stays in, observes it with a 
kind of fear, thinks that ## thinks it is 
for once alone and unobserved in the 
sky. 
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There are animals, of course. A pet 
duck. A pet goose A pond with pro- 
tozoa, and a microscope to see them 
with. But the cats are the realest. They 
are in and out of the house, and they 
have cat natures that are permitted to 
express themselves, not to the point of 
letting two of them gang up on a 
squirrel—but one by himself may roll 
gaily on an eighteen-inch snake! 

A visitor comes from the city. This 
one hates nature. “I think there have 
been moments when he was on the point 
of suggesting that we pull down the 
shades.”” When the visitor leaves, there 
is relief on both sides, and the interest 
of him to the reader is that he makes 
clear how instinctively right an environ- 
ment the country is for Mr. Krutch. Not 
that he is exactly happy in it. Happiness 
is not exactly his quality. He is too almost 
reflexly reflective for that. The phenom- 
enon of death recurrently impresses 
him. He sees a chrysalis. He stops. He 
thinks of the dissolution within, and the 
resurrection. In every season the country 
stimulates his meditativeness, but it 
stimulates also his senses, makes them, 
one suspects, much more naturally acute 
than they are in New York, where he 
must teach at Columbia for half of 
every weck, 

Must teach, I say, and yet I know 
that there would be no book like this if 
he had not taught, if he had not lived 
so much with books. There are many 
kinds of naturalists, no doubt. This is 
a reading naturalist. A broad spectrum 
of reading. Much of it has been in the 
writings of naturalists, and it is a read- 
ing that has qualified the mind, so that 
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$6.00 


Order Arena your bookstore, or directly (nse 
PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Publishers 
15 East 40th St., Dept. N, New York 16, N. ¥° 
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the eyes look up, one feels, from 
thoughtful pages to a thoughtful ani- 
mate and inanimate world. The observer 
is constantly interrupted by the scholar, 
and the scholar kept inwardly alive by 
the observer. It is a strong literary in- 
stinct scrutinizing the twelve months. I 
am glad for that. The book has modified 
and illuminated my own calendar. It has 
made it sharper. 
GUSTAV ECKSTEIN 


Trade-Union History 


LABOR IN AMERICA, By Foster Rhea 
Dulles. Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany. $4.50. 

LD in the hot ink of the headlines, 
the story of American labor becomes 

a depressing blend of self-seeking and 
self-destruction. Under the less imperi- 
ous eye of the historian, the story takes 
on a more hopeful cast. For all its in- 
ternal wrangling and external confusion, 
the labor movement in this country has 
been moving forward in a way that 
offers strength and sustenance to our 
hopes for a democratic future. 

In the unemotional prose of this use- 
ful volume Professor Dulles has de- 
tailed the ups and downs of American 
unions from Plymouth Rock to the Taft- 
Hartley act. It is no story of unbroken 
progress, whether measured in member- 
ship, in economic gains, or in social 
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philosophy. But it is a story that miti- 
gates discouragement over what might 
otherwise seem the aimlessness of labor's 
current role. 

It is instructive to note the inevitabil- 
ity with which each new extension of 
union power has evoked the same cries 
of insurrection, expropriation, and com- 
munism that are still heard today. It is 
even more instructive to note the consist- 
ency with which the rank and file of 
labor has spurned any philosophy of di- 
rect action or utopian yearning that 
would provide warrant for these raucous 
fears of its critics. There has been more 
head-shaking for less reason over the 
vagaries of the labor movement than 
over any other element in our society. 

Professor Dulles has managed to 
crowd the whole sweep of American 
labor history into fewer than 400 pages. 
It is a masterpiece of condensation that 
sends the blood of Homestead and the 
Memorial Day massacre in Chicago 
spilling over the fervent words of Debs, 
Gompers, Lewis, Murray, and Reuther. 
The rise and fall of the Knights of 
Labor and the I. W. W. are packed in 
with tlfe saga of the A. F. of L, and the 
C. I. O. Sandwiched in between are an 
admirable economic history of the 
United States, an account of the major 
trends in court opinion affecting labor, 
and thumbnail sketches of most of the 
men who have left their imprint on 
labor’s thinking. 

For those who want to learn with 
minimum investment of time and effort 
how organized labor got to be what it is, 
this book should prove most valuable. 
For those who feel there is no hope, it 
will be better than an aspirin—or a 
stomach pump. A. H. RASKIN 


The Careers of Sol Bloom 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF SOL 
BLOOM. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.50. 


ie IS not surprising that the late 
Representative Sol Bloom should 
have written a frank and amusing 
autobiography that bears no resem- 
blance whatever to the current crop of 
ghost-written, stiff-shirted memoirs of 
elder statesmen. 

His book gives persons who knew 
only the latter-day Congressman Bloom 
a pleasant opportunity to learn that there 
were several previous Sol Blooms, all 
equally resourceful, brash, and success- 


- music _ publisher, 
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ful. For Sol Bloom, who was almost 
eighty when he died, entered gainful 
employment in San Francisco at the age 
of six, his parents being too poor to send 
him to school. He was never content 
with one job at a time, and so assidy. 
ously did he work on week days, nights, 
and Sundays that he was able to record; 
“When I was seventeen my income 
was somewhere between $15,000 and 
$20,000 a year’”’ (and dollars were really 
worth something in 1885). At that time 
Bloom was a box-office treasurer with 4 
half-dozen sidelines ranging from theat. 
rical concessions to general merchandise, 
He retired from the San Francisco phase 
of his life in his twenties, an affluent 
impresario. He left to tour the world 
but got no farther than Paris, where he 
saw the rest of the world through the 
international exposition. The Algerian 
Village was one of the most successful 
amusement items there, and he signed it 
up for the Chicago World’s Fair of 
1893. He became director of the whole 
Midway Plaisance, probably the biggest 
extravaganza of its century, and cet 
tainly remembered as the naughtiest, 
(Bloom assured us, incidentally, that 
memory painted the danse du venine 
and the hootchy-kootchy in colors far 
too lurid.) After the fair Bloom 
embarked upon successive careers 4s 
victrola salesman, 
and New York real-estate operator. 
Finally, in 1923, tired of. making 
money, he retired to the quiet 1 
spectability of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Fortunately the book emphasizes 
Bloom’s early life and his pre-Congres 
sional career. His descriptions of his 
family and of his early triumphs over 
poverty have a nostalgic excitement 
that has nothing to do with the fact that 
the author’s name is Sol Bloom, rathet 
than, say, Clarence Day. It’s a good 
story, and it’s well written. When it 
reaches Bloom’s later career in the 
House, the book begins to achieve 
some of the ponderous discretion of 
stately memorabilia, recalling with pride 
and respect all the levees of visiting toy 
alty. But the first 200 pages of the book 
tell a lively story of Bloom’s early strug: 
gles in the rough and tumble of late 
nineteenth-century show business. ia 
California and Illinois, and they stand 
as a fascinating memorial to a colorful 
American, JEROME H, SPINGARN 
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titude toward his material is, however 
affectionate, still condescending; he 
looks down at it, not up or out: con- 
sequently, one can all too easily suspect 
that motif is really motive, and dislike, 
if nothing else, the effect of quaintness. 

Coming, now, to personal commen- 
tary in the modern idiom, we find it 
well turned in Hyam Plutzik’s ‘Aspects 
of Proteus” (Harper and Brothers, 
$2.50). Mr. Plutzik has learned a good 
deal since the publication eight years 
ago of his privately printed Yale Uni- 
versity prize poem, Death at the Purple 
Rim, which is included in this collec- 
tion. Not the least sign of increasing 
maturity, of development in the craft, is 
Mr. Plutzik’s willingness to experiment 
with form, to submit himself to the dis- 
cipline of a prior tentative design, to let 
what is said be controlled and deter- 
mined somewhat by the peculiar cast in 
which the thought is to be set: for ex- 
ample, a poem called The King of Ai, 
in ten couplets, uses the same words at 
the line ends, eventide, city,/city, even- 
tide,/eventide, city, and so on; for ex- 
ample, Harlowe Young, five triplets, 
off-rhyming, combining masculine and 
feminine rhymes; for example, Abner 
Bellow, five stanzas, two lines, six, six, 
six, two, all quite intricately patterned 
with true and off rhyme; for example, 
Drinking Song, where off rhymes, all 
but one pair feminine, are effectively 
managed for what is pretty rare with 
Mr. Plutzik, humorous statement. The 
good thing about this variety is that it 
is seldom so obtrusive as to draw at- 
tention away from what is said to the 
manner of saying. As for content: 
eventide, city,/city, eventide: doom, 
doom, guilt, and doom. Mad as dog/ 
sadder than ghost... The dotted line/ 
and the locked gate/ the bridgelessriver/ 
and the bitch-dogs baying. Beset by dis- 
integration, noting its phenomena, Mr. 
Plutzik goes on ironically composing. 
“Air is our element, but dust our 
strength.” An interesting poet, and a 
becoming one. 

Finally, we have “Tears and Laugh- 
ter,” translated from the Arabic of 
Kahlil Gibran by Anthony Riacallah 
Ferris, edited and with a preface by 
Martin L. Wolf (Philosophical Li- 
brary, $2.75). Wretched Philistine that 
I am, I find these broodings and exalta- 
tions in poetry and prose a tremendous 
bore. ROLFE HUMPHRIES 
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Films 


r THE static atmosphere of Holly. 

wood film production, the appear. 
ance of Screen Plays Corporation, 4 
peppery little band of young aesthetes as 
hard and profit-minded as Du Pon, 











‘ should cause more upheaval than any 


incident since the Santa Barbara earth. 
quake. Hollywood has never experi. 
anced anything as brainy and volatile 
as this ant-hill organization that ha 
managed not only to shake the found 
tions of the elephant studios but to 
leave them standing still in their own 
race for the fattest loot. The curious 
aspect of this new company is that it 
blends the creative artist's imagination 
with the Sammy Glick talent for peeling 
cash off of nothing. Its aim seems to 
be to kill two birds by turning outs 
five-cent “Gone with the Wind” and 


" introducing techniques and ideas that 


are a few levels above the I. Q. of the 
average moviegoer, according to the 
superstitions prevailing in the industry, 
But Screen Plays is not the Prince on the 
White Charger, for underneath, as is 
seen in its new movie, “Home of the 
Brave,” beats the heart of a huckster, 
a heart that has grown its tissues in the 
theatrical atmosphere of middle-brow 
and sentimental Broadway. 

The irrelevantly titled “Home of the 
Brave” is a war film which starts with 
some good shattering shots depicting 
the brutality and destruction of battle 
but suddenly changes into idle, muddy 
psychiatric double-talk and a tepid dy 
play of the Negro problem. A Negto 
G. I. named Moss (James Edwards) 
returns from a dangerous mission 
traumatized and half-paralyzed; in this 
weakened condition he is put under the 
care of a noisy psychiatrist (Jeff Corey) 
with the face of a manic hawk ad 
a bellicose, exasperated attitude thi 
should complete the ruin of Moss but 
instead puts him on his feet in 4 couple 
of days and gives him a lot of difficult 
thoughts to play around with for the 
rest of his life. After all this psycho 
therapy Moss is told he suffers from 
discrimination chiefly because he is to0 
sensitive, This gets a big laugh, pat 
ticularly from Negroes in the audience 
who doubtless think of all the jobs th 
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didn’t get because of over-sensitivity. 
The script writer (Carl Foreman) 
some bold dashes of prejudice 

but never grounds the movie in the 
street-level type of incident that would 
illustrate the Negro situation in all its 
bulging ugliness. The bite has been 
taken out of the problem by constructing 
the Negro G. I. as a thoroughly passive 
creature who is ceaselessly tormented 
by his enemy, continually soothed by 
his friends, who plays a meek guinea 
pig for the psychiatrist but scarcely 
makes an impression on anyone else; he 
is so suavely mute that this pioneering 
movie about anti-Negro prejudice un- 
reels itself oblivious of the fact that 
the whole film does not contain a 
Negro (Moss is actually the man who 
wasn't there). James Edwards plays him 
as a bland, unmarked, self-possessed, 
and graceful character, very little dif- 
ferent from the other players, although 
he is supposed to have been a long- 
standing victim of their conscious and 
unconscious prejudice, The character in 
the original play by Arthur Laurents 
was a Jew, and in making the change 
the producers simply lost sight of the 
fact that:the Negro has suffered from 
a different, more violent kind of preju- 
dice here; Moss appears to have neither 
offered nor suffered any kind of violence. 
“Home of the Brave” is infused with 

a sophisticated technique that turns an 
essentially thin and artificial script into 
a clattering, virile movie with deeply 
affecting moments. The sophistication 
appears everywhere: instead of seeing 
the Jap sniper fall, as in any other war 
movie, all that you see in this movie is 
broccoli-like jungle, accompanied by a 
dithering sound and a mild clonk to 
inform you that the sniper is done for. 
The script is so basically theatrical that 
it has to be acted almost entirely from 
seated or reclining positions, but the 
director works more variations on those 
tWo positions than can be found in a 
Turkish Bath. The actors talk as 
though they were trying to drill the 
words into one another’s skulls; this 
favage portentousness not only forces 
your interest but is alarming in that the 
soldiers are usually surrounded by Japs 
and every word can obviously be heard 
in Tokyo, Actors are never balanced 
within the picture frame; often a head 
is half cut by the top of the screen or, 


-for no reason, some secondary figure 


will walk straight through a shot, 
knocking out your view of the prin- 
cipal figures, but giving an effect of 
careless spontaneity to a scene that is 
actually no more active than the in- 
side of a can of sardines. This ener- 
getic technique has several limitations: 
the repetition of close eye-level shots 
practically puts the actors in your lap, 
but after a few reels I would have liked 
a long shot of all of them on top of 
a@ mountain; the camera men are so 
enamored of shadows in outdoor scenes 
that the actors often seem afflicted by 
leprosy. Dimitri Tiomkin’s background 
music only comes on in crises, adding 
extra heart-throbs where the action is as 
swollen with emotion as a Faulkner river. 
Well played and punchy, “Home of 
the Brave” is not quite clever or ingeni- 
ous enough to conceal its profit-minded, 
inept treatment of important issues. 


Records 


CA-VICTOR has issued Mozart's 

Sonata K.296 for violin and piano 
played by Heifetz and Bay (DM-1290, 
$2.50). The work is a fine one; and 
Heifetz again plays the fast movements 
with admirable simplicity but indulges 
in affectations and archnesses of phras- 
ing in the slow mavement; also his 
tone comes off the record with the un- 
pleasant brashness it has had in recent 
recorded performances, Bay’s playing is 
vety good and its recorded sound is 
natural. Surfaces are noisy. 

And from English Decca there is 
Mozart’s Sonata K.454 played by Kul- 
enkampff and Solti (ED-108, $7.35). 
I find this work more impressive this 
time than I did when I heard the 
Heifetz recording years ago—especially 
the slow movement, which is very 
beautiful. The violin-playing is excel- 
lent in its unaffected lyricism and grace; 
the piano-playing has, in addition, an 
exciting sharpness of phraseological 
contour; and the joint performance is 
full of delightful and exciting ensemble 
perfections and subtleties. The recorded 
sound is very fine. 

In recent months I have changed all 
my equipment except the speakers; and 
what I have now gives extraordinarily 
beautiful reproduction of good record- 
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ing. The amplifier is a Brook 10C3, 
producing sound that is impressive in 
its freedom from distortion and the 
ease with which its reserve power en- 
ables it to deliver big sonorities. The 
two-speed motor is a Rek-O-Kut T12H, 
impressive too in its steadiness and 
quiet. The pickup is a G.E. Variable 
Reluctance cartridge in a Clarkstan 
Trionic arm. 

The G.E. cartridge is the latest 
model, the RPX-046, which produces 
sound that is without the sharpness I 
didn’t like when I tried the cartridge 
more than a year ago. It has an easily 
replaceable stylus; and one can there- 
fore use the same cartridge with a .003 
stylus for standard shellac records and 
a .001 stylus for Columbia LP records. 
For LP one must of course reduce the 
stylus-pressure to 8 grams; and I am 
told that there are tracking difficulties 
when the cartridge is used with that 
pressure in an automatic record-changer; 
but in my Clarkstan arm, carefully 
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CRITICS’ AWARD FOR BEST MUSICAL 
RICHARD RODGERS & OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 


present in association with 


LELAND HAYWARD & JOSHUA LOGAN 


MARY ~_ EZIO 
MARTIN: PINZA 


in A New Musicol Play 


South Pacific 


Music by RICHARD RODGERS 
lyrics by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 


OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd & JOSHUA LOGAN 
Adapted from JAMES A. MICHENER'S Pulitzer 
Prize Winning ‘TALES OF THE SOUTH P, ‘ 
Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 
Scenery & Lighting by Jo Mielziner 
with MYRON McCORMICK 
MAJESTIC THEA., 44th St. W. of B’way 
Evenings 8:25. Matinees Wed. & Soat., 2:25 
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mounted and leveled to eliminate side- 
pressure, the cartridge does track with 
8 grams’ pressure; and it also tracks on 
shellac records with only 1/4 ounce— 
which is very important for stylus wear. 

Using first a G.E. sapphire stylus 
with the usual pressure of 1 ounce I 
found that it lasted only the usual 
150-175 shellac sides, after which the 
high-frequency distortion from the worn 
point became unbearable, What to do? 
On the one hand an engineer in one of 
the record companies gave me figures on 
the performance of diamond styli used 
by the company for testing new shellac 
records: with a pressure of 1 to 1144 
eunces they played 4000 to 5000 sides; 
and so despite its high initial cost the 
diamond was much less expensive than 
the sapphire. On the other hand a re- 
search engineer of another company 
who had made a thorough study of the 
performance of sapphire and diamond 
styli told me that the diamond was 
dangerous because it chipped easily, 
even when handled with great care— 
the danger being greater, of course, 
with a record changer. The only thing to 
do was to try one; and I have begun 
to use a G.E. diamond stylus and will 
report on its performance in due time; 
meanwhile I can say that a friend has 
been using one in his record changer 
since last fall without accident so far. 

With his G.E. cartridge and Brook 
amplifier this friend uses a Stephens 
two-way speaker system which gives a 
spacious, clear, clean, bright sound— 
quite the best I have heard of that kind. 
There is, however, another kind: soft- 
ened and enriched by diffusion and re- 
flection about the room as it is in the 
concert hall. My own privately made 
speaker system achieves this by means 
which I cannot describe; the engineer 
who is my No. 1 source of technical 
information has described another 





te neha 
YOUNG PEOPLE RAVE 
ABOUT THIS ONE! 


A new book by one of the world’s 
most beloved children’s authors: 


ENID BLYTON 


THE MYSTERY OF THE 
DISAPPEARING CAT 


9-14 age group $1.98 } 
Order from your bookseller or 
THE PARKWOOD PRESS 


27386 N. 11th 8t., Kansas City 2, Kansas 
Box 4033, Los Angeles 24, California 











method: two identical speakers, each 
in its own cabinet, facing toward the 
wall, and facing away from each other 
at a right angle. There is, he says, some 
loss of high frequencies which can be 


SPRING BOOKS 





The NATION 


made up by equalization in the ampli 
fier. A speaker he recommends is th 
Lansing 600-B; the cabinet is the ip. 
finite-baffle type I have described in th 
past, with an interior of 5 cubic feet, 


FOR CHILDREN 


SELECTED BY FRANCES CLARK SAYERS 


PICTURE BOOKS 


Susie the Cat. By Tony Palazzo. Illustrated 
in color by the author. Viking. $2.50. An 
original story of a cat’s reaction to a circus, 
told in sharply drawn pictures which re- 
veal first-hand knowledge of cats. 

Little Wild Horse. By Hetty Burlingame 
Beatty. Illustrated in color by the author. 
Houghton Mifflin. $2. The rhythm and 
spaciousness of a Western landscape are 
evoked in the pictures, which accompany 
an appealing story of a small boy who 
tames his own horse. 

Cowboy Small. By Lois Lenski. Illustrated 
by the author. Oxford. $1. Authentic cow- 
boy life is here depicted for the three- 
year-old. 

Hodie. By Katharine and Bernard Garbutt. 
Illustrated in color by Bernard Garbutt. 
Aladdin Books. $1.75. The humorous tale 
of a gay and sophisticated poodle when 
he encounters farm life. 

Bonnie Bess. By Alvin Tresselt. With pic- 
tures by Marylin Hafner. Lothrop, Lee. 
$1.75. The “life-cycle” of an antique 
weather-vane told in simple prose, with 
boldly designed pictures in clear yellows 
and reds. 

Song of the Swallows. By Leo Politi. Illus- 
trations in color by the author. Scribner’s. 
$2. A poetic and naive piece of regionalism 
centered about the tradition of California’s 
Mission of San Juan Capistrano. 


FOR BEGINNING READERS 


At the Palace Gates. By Helen Rand Parish. 
With pictures in color by Leo Politi. 
Viking. $2. A story rich in the atmosphere 
of ancient Lima, in time contemporary, its 
endearing hero an Indian shoeshine boy. 

The Dancing Kettle and Other Japanese Folk 
Tales. By Yoshiko Uchida. Illustrated by 
Richard C. Jones. Harcourt, Brace. $2.25. 
Japanese folk tales which the author knew 
in her own childhood. 

Sonny-Boy Sim. By Elizabeth W. Baker. With 
effective illustrations by Susanne Suba. 
Rand McNally. $1. A refreshingly different 
story of mountain people, original and 
full of fun. 

The Widow Woman and her Goat. By Mary 
Walsh. Illustrated by Henry C. Pitz. 


Knopf. $1.75. A fairy tale traditional in 
theme, well flavored with Irish turns of 
phrase. 

Davy of the Everglades. By Eleanor Frances 
Lattimore. Illustrated by the author. Mor- 
row. $2. A story simply written but rich 


in feeling of place, child-like incident, and 
story appeal. 

The White Ring. By Enys Tregarthen. Edited 
by Elizabeth Yates. With illustrations by 
Nora S. Unwin. Harcourt, Brace, $2. A 
fairy tale from Cornish legend, concerning 
the fate of the King and Queen of the 
Fairies. 


TEN AND BEYOND 


Bush Holiday. By Stephen Fennimore. With 
illustrations by Ninon MacKnight. Double. 
day. $2.50. Vitality, spisit, adventure, and 
an array of unusual people are in this 
true-to-life story out of Australia. 

The Bells of Bleecker Street. By Valenti 
Angelo. With illustrations by the author. 
Viking. $2.50. A spirited story of real 
boys which has caught all the color, gaiety, 
drama, and confusion of a crowded New 
York section. 

Movie Shoes. By Noel Streatfeild. With il- 
lustrations) by Susanne Suba. Random 
House. $2.50. Uncommonly lifelike chil- 
dren and adults are involved in this lively 
tale of an English family in Hollywood. 

Sea Boots. By Robert C. DuSoe. With pic- 
tures by Arthur Harper. Longmans, Green. 
$2.50. A convincing, well-written story of 
a stowaway’s adventures on a deep-sea 
fishing clipper. 

Kalak of the Ice. By Jim Kjelgaard. With 
illustrations by Bob Kuhn. Holiday House. 
$2.50. The life saga of Kalak the polar 
bear runs like an epic strain through this 
well-written story of the Arctic. 

A Summer to Remember. By Erna M. Karolyi. 
Illustrated by the author. Whittlesey House. 
$2. A refreshing, simply told story of 
friendship between a Swiss family and the 
Hungarian child they harbored during 
World War I. 

The Adventures of Philippe: A Story of 
Old Kebec. By Gwendolyn Bowers. With 
illustrations by Fritz Kredel. Aladdin 
Books. $2.50. A well-told story of old 
France and the rugged frontier in the ser 
enteenth century. 

Island Summer. By Hazel Wilson. With 
drawings by Richard Floethe. Abingdor- 
Cokesbury. $2. An invigorating story of a 
real family’s vacation among Maine people. 


THE OUT-OF-DOORS 
Bits That Grow Big: Where Plants Come 
From. By Irma E. Webber. With diagrams 


by the author. W. R. Scott. $1.50. A 
simple book on plant growth, including 


interesting experiments. 
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¢ ampli: wyackie and His Family. By M. B. Cook. 













s is the Well illustrated in black and white by 
the in. Michael H. Bevans. Harcourt, Brace. $2. 
dia the This authentic and readable text about 
- f blackbirds reflects delightfully the author's 
> Keet, pleasure in observing them. 
Vison, the Mink. By John L. and Jean 
George. With wash drawings by Jean 
George. Dutton. $2.50. Realistic, straight- 
forward story of the life-cycle of the mink, 
written with distinction. 
Vinter Flight. By Alice Gall and Fleming 
lent, and Crew. With pictures by Nils Hogner. Ox- 
ford. $2.50. An attractive book which de- 
1. Edited scribes in mildly fictionalized form the life 
tions by of various types of birds. 
. $2.4 wildlife for America. The Story of Wildlife 
ncerning Conservation. By Edward H. Graham and 
| Of the William R. Van Dersal. Illustrated with 
many photographs. Oxford. $2.50. Fasci- 
nating account of the interrelation between 
the land and the wild life it supports. 
e. With 
Double. HOBBIES 
ire, and ae 
in this 4 Hullabaloo and Other Singing Folk Games. 
Compiled by Richard Chase. With illus- 
Valenti trations by Joshua Tolford. Houghton 
ati Mifflin. $2. Traditional American-English 
of al singing games and figure dances, with full 
-gaiety, directions clearly and simply given. 
d New § What Shall I Do? By G. Warren Schloat. 
Illustrated with photographs. Scribner's. 
Tith il- $2. A variety of new tricks, things to make 
fandom and do, clearly illustrated and invitingly 
© chil- presented. 
s lively § Homing Pigeons. By Herbert S. Zim. Illus- 
ywood. trated by James Gordon Irving. Morrow. 
th pic. $2. A book of instructions, simple and 
Green. clear in text, diagrams, and pictures. 
tory of Tropical Fishes and Home Aquaria. By Al- 
cep-sea fred Morgan. Illustrated with photographs 
and drawings by the author. Scribner's. 
With $2.50. This manual of procedures for the 
House. aquarium enthusiast is designed for the 
polat beginner but points the way to the prob- 
gh this lems of the more advanced collector. 
arolyi. THE WORLD OF FACT 
House 
ory of The Bright Design. By Katherine B. Ship- 
nd the pea. With many illustrations by Charles 
during Michael Daugherty. Viking. $3.50. Touched 
with imagination and gifted writing, this 
ory of history of electricity invites the attention 
With of the uninformed. 
laddin Experiments with Electricity. By Nelson F. 
f old Beeler and Franklyn M. Branley. With 
ese illustrations by A. W. Revell. Crowell. 
$2.50. Twenty-five practical and safe ex- 
With periments with electricity, clearly described. 
igdon- The Story of Our Calendar. By Ruth Brindze. 
y of 4 With illustrations in color by Helene 
eople. Carter. Vanguard Press. $2.50. Our meas- 
urement of time is explained in lively text 
and pictures. 
Come B The 26 Letters. By Oscar Ogg. With illus- 
“¢ trations and diagrams by the author. 





se $3.50. In this beautifully designed 
: the history of the alphabet and print- 
ig is made dramatic and vital. 









FOR OLDER BOYS AND GIRLS 


Tree of Freedom. By Rebecca Caudell. With 
illustrations by Dorothy Bayley Morse. 
Viking. $2.50. A story of character with 
a fifteen-year-old girl as heroine and Ken- 
tucky in 1780 as setting. 

The Totem Casts a Shadow. By Margaret B. 
Bell. With a frontispiece by Louis Darling. 
Morrow. $2.50. A fine novel of family re- 
lationships set in remote Alaska a hundred 
years ago. 

Albert Einstein. A Biography for Young 
People. By Catherine Owens Peare. Holt. 
$2.50. Einstein presented as a personality. 

Song of the Pines. A Story of Norwegian 
Lumbering in Wisconsin. By Walter and 
Marion Havighurst. With fitting pictures 
by Richard Floethe. Winston. $2.50. A 
full-bodied story, rooted in Norway as well 
as in America, movingly and convincingly 
told. 

Start of the Trail. The Story of a Young 
Maine Guide. By Louise Dickinson Rich. 
Lippincott. $2.50. An outdoor adventure 
story, authentic in every detail, with inter- 
esting and life-like characters. 

Keep the Wagons Moving. By West Lathrop. 
With illustrations by Douglas Duer. Ran- 
dom House. $2.75. A rousing adventure 
story of the trek westward in 1846. 

Gay Melody. By Martha Gwinn Kiser. Il- 
lustrated by Jane Castle. Longmans, Green. 
$2.50. There are charm and spirit in this 
romance of an independent young woman 
of New England in the 1840's. 

Son of the Valley. By John Tunis. Morrow. 
$2.50. Written with sympathy for the 
people of the region, this story of the 
TVA stirs and excites the reader. 

Made in Poland. Living Traditions of the 
Land. By Louise Llewellyn Jarecka. With 
many illustrations by M. S. Nowicki. 
Knopf. $3.50. Comprehensive book on the 
arts, crafts, customs, and people of Poland, 
well written and attractively illustrated. 

Enchanted Caravan. By Dorothy Gilman But- 
ters. With illustrations by Janet Smalley. 
Macrae-Smith. $2.50. A contemporary ro- 
mance, absurd, impossible, and charming. 


CONTRIBUTORS 





fF .—_—. 


HENRY STEELE COMMAGER, pro- 
fessor of history at Columbia Univer- 
sity, is the editor of “The St. Nicholas 
Anthology.” 

GUSTAV ECKSTEIN is the author of 
“Canary, the History of a Family,” 
“Everyday Miracle,” and “The Pet 
Shop,” a play. 

A. H. RASKIN is on the staff of the 
New York Times, writing chiefly on 
labor problems. 


FRANCES CLARK SAYERS is super- 
intendent of work with children at the 





‘New York Public Library. 











- F COURSE I would give 
it to my children with- 


out hesitation.” 
says Mary Roberts Rinehart of 


TINA & JIMMY 
LEARN HOW 
THEY WERE BORN 


By Marie Lorenz 


The only book in any 
language to bring the 
sex-facts of life to 
children directly. 


“The most amazing book of its kind 
for children of ages 4 to 8,” writes 
Dr. Samuel T. Robbins, well-known 
child-psychologist, joining in the 
chorus of praise that greeted this 
unique book all over newspaperdom: 


“The book for any and every child.” 
“Delightfully diverting.” 
“Enchantingly frank.” 
“Stunningly done.” 
“Takes an important task off moth- 
er’s and dad’s hands.” 
“Recommended to mothers with 
pre-school children in the 
early grades.” 


With this book in your home, you no 


longer have to tell the children the 
facts or answer their questions. 


If they’re eight years old or older, 
they can read TINA AND JIMMY 
LEARN How THEY WERE Born them- 
selves, and answer their own ques- 
tions. 


If they’re under 8, you just 
read the book to them. 


Over 100 drawings—some in 3 colors 
PUBLISHED AT $2.95 _ 
Special price to Nation readers 
ONLY $1.98 





BOAR’'S HEAD BOOKS 

150 Broadway, Room 914, New York, N, Y,. 
Gentlemen: I enclose $1.98 for a copy of the 
$2.95 edition of Tina and Jimmy Learn How 
They Were Born. I may return for full credit 
if not entirely pleased. 


NAME 





NO. & STREET. 





ZONE____ STATE. 








a bsciniaititenias 
0 C.0.D. ($1 must go along as binder) 








Letters to the Editors 


A Unique Analysis 


Dear Sirs: The first of your articles that 
compelled me to remember the name 
Thomas Sancton was The Case of Alger 
Hiss, in your issue of September 4, 
1948, for his analysis was unique in that 
it treated Hiss and Chambers as com- 
plex human beings caught in a web of 
tragic circumstances rather than as politi- 
cal stereotypes to be “explained” and 
dismissed in terms of the current ideo- 
logical epithets. That was fine reporting, 
and I wanted to tell Mr. Sancton so. 

Now, however, comes his piece en- 
titled War, Peace, and Journalism (in 
Yhe Nation, April 16), and I can hold 
off no longer. For it seems too good to 
be true that the material he covers should 
have reached—through the insights of 
one reporter, at least—the place where 
it can influence many more people than 
are represented in the specific sciences 
he mentions. The scientists develop 
usable material which fits life facts, but 
it is up to the rest of us to put that 
knowledge to work, and certainly re- 
porters stand in the vanguard of those 
with the biggest opportunity to do so. 
And I am sure Mr. Sancton is right 
when he says that traditional reporters 
have had a greater awareness of men act- 
ing in their total environment than their 
institutional sanctions have permitted 
them to express. 

In its broadest sense, human ecology 
can embody all that men know, and 
while we can never describe the total 
pattern we can always be aware of the 
salient elements which add the third 
dimension to ‘“‘flatness,” which com- 
pensate for the factors by necessity left 
out of any description. The important 
thing is to be aware that things are left 
out. 

Let us have more articles along these 
lines; they are the surest means of as- 
similating the ‘‘absolutists’” everywhere, 

MAYNARD WHITLOW 
Los Angeles, May 1 


A Faulty Analysis 


Dear Sirs: No reporter would deny 
Thomas Sancton’s contention in your 
issue of April 16 that “journalism 
should seek the whole truth in any 
given field of politics’; even if some of 
us have not his skill in the use of such 
instruments as psychoanalytical anthro- 


pology, Gestalt psychology, and cyber- 
netics. His plea for “Gestalt journalism” 
is convincing. The only thing that 
bothers me is, whose Gestalt should it 
present? The subject’s or the reporter's? 

I do not know Mr. Sancton and can- 
not say whether the specimen he gives 
us in War, Peace, and Journalism is his 
Gestalt or not. But it is not the Gestalt 
of Sumner Welles or Jim Forrestal as I 
know them, nor is it the Gestalt of 
Washington as it looks to me. Mr. 
Sancton may say that I am substituting 
my slanted personal view for scientific 
truth. Well, let’s look at the record. 

Mr. Sancton says that Mr. Welles, 
testifying before the Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee, betrayed the pro- 
found tensions of a troubled man (I 
wasn’t there, but I don’t doubt it); and 
that “within a week” (actually eighteen 
days later) he suffered “his now fa- 
mous heart attack.” Mr. Sancton doesn’t 


“ say it was anything but a heart attack; 


but his next few sentences, if they mean 
anything, imply that Welles was out of 
his mind not only on Christmas night of 
1948 but for years before that. I spent 
an evening with him one week before 
his heart attack; his mind was as clear 
and his judgment as sound as ever. 
The innuendo that he had been de- 
mented for years is ridiculous, in view 
of his record; but it is not very laugh- 
able to his friends. 

As to Forrestal: kicking him around, 
even after he is down, is a favorite 
pastime in some quarters; and Mr. 
Sancton is less ghoulish than some of 
our Servants of Brotherhood. But his 
Gestalt of Forrestal is full of unsup- 
ported dogmatic assertions presented as 
self-evident facts. Forrestal is ‘‘a sharp 
little cartelist, militarist, and Wall Street 
banker.” His body is little, his mind is 
sharp; he used to be a Wall Street 
banker, connected with cartels, but he 
quit that job nine years ago. ‘‘Militarist”’ 
is an epithet, unsupported by evidence; 


_what evidence has Sancton that it fits? 


Forrestal is a symbol of ‘‘Wall Street’s 
direct command of the army.” Direct 
command is a large phrase. When, how, 
and by whom was it exercised in the 
interest of “Wall Street’’? 

Forrestal is “captain of the most mur- 
derous armadas ever assembled on this 
planet.” Our armadas of 1945 were far 
more formidable; and he “captained” 
what we have got left only under the 


command of Harry S. Truman, Forrest 
has “subjected his nation and his kind 
to his controlled but unconscious, tur 
bulent, hostile concepts of life, wat, 
and peace.” When did he? How did 
he? As for those turbulent and hostile 
concepts, I do not know how inti 
Mr. Sancton is acquainted with him; 
but this is no Forrestal that I know, 

Finally Mr. Sancton knows that our 
mismanaged nation is implacably drift 
ing into war. If he is sure of that he ha 
little company; war is possible, but mos 
students of foreign affairs doubt that itis 
probable. Mr. Sancton has every right to 
give his readers his personal opinions of 
Welles, Forrestal, and the situation, But 
when ise presents those opinions 
scientific truth he gives some of usa 
new respect for the flat two-dimensional 
reporting which he condemns; and 
which, if it doesn’t always see every 
thing that is there, at least doesn’t see 
the things that are not. 

ELMER DAVIS 

Washington, April 30 


A Reply 


ROTESTING against my reference 
to Mr. Forrestal as ‘‘cartelist, militar. 
ist, and Wall Street banker,” Mr. Davis 
says that Forrestal used to be a Wall 


’ Street banker, connected with cartels, but 


that he quit that job nine years ago. I 
say that Mr. Forrestal, in economic and 
political outlook, is a product of the 
bankers’ world and that such a back 
ground—or any professional background 
—remains a permanent part of a mans 
outlook. Forrestal no more ceased to bt 
an ex-president of Dillon, Read and 
Company when he entered the govett 
ment than he ceased to be a Princeton 
alumnus. Harold Ickes, who was in the 
Cabinet with Forrestal, made a vey 
specific statement on this point in the 
New Republic of May 2: “Naturally 
these three associates:had the support of 
ex-Secretary James Forrestal, who, # 
though no longer connected technically 
with that important former fin 
ally of the Nazis—Dillon, Read and 
Company—was concerned about its for- 
tunes.” This is part of Ickes’s general 
charge that Secretaries Anderson, Hat- 
riman, and Krug were aided by For 
restal, when all were members of the 
Cabinet, in advancing the now ace 
plan for the Ruhr. 
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When I say Forrestal subjected this 
pation to his views of life, war, and 
, I mean he subjected it to the 
extent that his position as Defense Sec- 


retary made it possible. Is it necessary to 
Jain that I do not imply here that 








Fortes Forrestal made use of some sort of 
his kind er of royal edict to do so? To the 
pas, te extent that any of us participate in 
fc, wa, politics, banking, journalism, or life, 
low did Ft subject our fellows, and certainly 
| hostile our subordinates, to our conscious and 
cang unconscious beliefs and feelings. A man 
th him; like Forrestal, who operated at the 
me highest military policy-making level 
a Out Fi the American armed services—out- 
y drift ranking the Joint Chiefs of Staff—un- 
t he hus questionably subjected his nation and a 
saa large part of the world population to 
. his views. 
right " As to the unprecedented destructive 
~~ of power of our present-day armadas, 
an But I base this on recent news accounts 
e. * 7 of the multiplied force of the new 
a bomb, which is said to have made the 
. a bombs of Hiroshima and Nagasaki ob- 
& solete. 
ae ah Concerning my references to Sumner 
Welles, it is Mr. Davis, 1 think, who 
sel supplies the exaggeration. There was cer- 
tainly no inference in my article that Mr. 
Welles was “out of his mind.” There 
was the statement that he appeared dis- 
traught at the Hiss-Chambers hearing, 
ference | Where he was called to testify as one 
militar of the former “Olympians” of the State 
Davis Department. Eighteen days later—I ac- 
Wal knowledge the time correction—roam- 
els but @ 8 through his estate on a freezing 
ago. 1 night because of insomnia, he suffered 
nic and the heart attack which was front-paged 
of the throughout the press. What the article 
os both states and infers is that the great 
ground names of Washington and world politics 
er have private personalities, and like the 
dtobe 4 “™mmon lot of mankind these person- 
re tlities influence their work. Their work, 
povest however, unlike the work of ordinary 
“aceton directly affects the lives of 
‘io hundreds of millions. And their deci- 
7 tions must be underwritten by the anony- 
in the @ OS and unofficial masses in whatever 
sturally terms of sacrifice are demanded. Olym- 
port of plans they really are not, moreover; 
ho, th though the average newspaper reader 
nicl tardly learns 2 thing about them as 
oie people from the news accounts of their 
d and full-dress appearances and full-dress 
its for fatements. And crudely though the idea 
zener is pethaps presented, I say that people 
Hat have a right to ask for more than flat 
y For ind thematic reporting concerning the 
of the mall groups of human beings in world 





Gpitals who make the fateful decisions 
ind policies of these times. a 
THOMAS SANCTON 
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Crossword Puzzle No. 313 


BY FRANK W. LEWIS 










































































1 2 3 4 5 6 7 3} 
9 
10 11 
12 13 
14 15 16 17 
1 19 20 1 
22 3 24 25 
_ |26 27 i 
2 9 
ACROSS 5 As placed to your credit, perhaps. 


1 An employer around a Chaldean 
town is notoriously skinflint. (6) 


5 Abused a version of morning songs., 


(7) 
10 Who so kind as to make tricks? 


9) 
11 One of the conspirators in the fracas 
Caesar got into. (5) 


12 Doctors, and prescribes a limit be- . 


yond which one shouldn’t go. (7) 
18 Trooped on the rail (but the first 
wheel caused it to go off. (7) 
14 Moody, perhaps? (From being in 
the Alley so long)? (5) 
16 Get around a sort of spasm once, (9) 
18 Not a complex weight, certainly! 


(9) 

20 Argot for cheap money. (5) 

22 Smith excels at counterfeiting? (7) 

24 Let go your apartment, or sign up 
again, (7) 

26 Put in spirits. (5) 

27 Peterkin was told about a famous 
one of these. (9) 

28 His queen was a fairy. (7) 

29 Method. (6) 


DOWN 


2 and 9. Brief confession? (5, 6) 

3 Are the Communists fighting- 
hearted? (7) 

4 Centers an appellative of the 15th 
century. (9) 


6 Hide-bound, like a couple of pug- 
nacious males. (7) 

7 The sort of speed that might leod 

to a road upset (just like a kid 

you know!). (9) 

The cast of “Coming Events”? (7) 

See 2. 

Mongol conqueror not usuallv found 

near metal. (9) 

17 Abridges agreements. (9) 

18 Permits. (7) 

19 Idles, unlike toilers. (7) 

20 Hurries, but not to the polls! (73 

21 Set twice, upset once. (6) 

23 An Indian one is supposed to be a 
poor sport. (5) 

25 Five on one at court? (5) 


¢ 


SOLUTION TO PUZZLE No, 31% 


ACROSS :—1 ULTIMA THULE; 9 OLEAN- 
DER; 10 SERAPH; 11 TACTILE; 12 Dh- 
FACED; 14 SENILE; 15 EAST SIDH; 17 
RECEIVER; 20 TRIALS; 22 PRUSSIC; % 
INVERSBD; 26 LANDAU; 27 WOODWIND 
28 INDIAN CLUBS. 


oreo 


1 








DOWN :—2 LEASTWISB; 3 INDULGB; «4 
AIRY; 5 HASTENS; 6 LORNA; 7 PLEASE; 
8 SPREAD; 13 BEARD; 16 SPIDERWBHEB ; 
18 BARLAP; 19 VIIPURI; 20 TINFOIL} 21 
LOSING; 23 SEDAN; 25 SWAN. 





Readers are Invited to send for a free copy of Mr. Lewis's “ground rules." Address 
requests to Puzzle Dept., The Nation, 20 Vesey Street, New York 7, New York 
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AW LGOAE LONG LAKE) 


1A 
Informal Adult Resort in the Adirondacks 
Limited to90 ¢ Tennis ¢ Fishing ¢ Golf 
Arts & Crafts « Motorhoating ¢ Dance Band 
Folk-Square Danees * Concerts « Pollen-Free 
N. Y. Office: 250 W. 57th St. © Circle 6-6386 
OPEN THROUGH SEPT.—Louis A. Roth, Dir. 














Aimont iow 


“In the Ramapo Mts.” 
SPRING WEEKENDS 
Entertainment ¢ Music ¢ Television 

Suffern 5-1017 Special Rates for 
Tivoli 2-8990 DECORATION DAY Weekend 


rr g MILES TO A PERFECT VACATION! 











—IN THE BERKSHIRES 
W. Cornwall, Conn. 


A delightful adult resort. 
Main house and delure 


PINECREST ON THE HOUSATONIC 





bungalows for two face 
scenic Housatonic River. 
A Boating, Swimming, Bi- 
iy cycling, Tennis, Shuffle- 
board, Music recordings, 


Mui Men (A - Dancing. Telephone: 


Diana & Abe Cornwall, Conn. 89 W 3. 
ATTRACTIVE JUNE RATES 
Honeymoon Bungalows 

















FARMS &@ ACREAGE 





60 ACRES, 6 rooms, bath, barn, poultry- 
house, workshop, attractive landscaping, 
near Queechy Lake. $8000. Berkshire Farm 
Agency, East Chatham, New York. 


REAL ESTATE 


HUDSON RIVER ESTATE. Miles of 
River view. Over ¥% mile Hudson River 
frontage, 90 acres gentleman's estate, suit- 
able for institution, school, convalescent 
home and high-class boarding house, 22 
miles south of Albany, 14-room modern 
house, 11-room tenant house, 3-story barn 
easily convertible, beautiful lawns, fruit. 
Buildings cannot be duplicated for $60,000, 
price $29,000, cash down $4,500. Naum, 
82 State Street, Albany, N. Y. 


HOUSE FOR RENT 
CANDLEWOOD LAKE, Conn.—beautiful, 


spacious 3-room cottage 65 miles New 
York. Completely modern, telephone. Near 
swimming, tennis, and shopping. Season: 
$575, or half-season. TR 4-5592. 


TOBACCO 


CIGARETTES—Popular brands, $1.51 per 
carton postpaid. West of Mississippi add 7¢ 
per carton. Min. order 3 cartons. Send 
check or money order. King Co., Box 
569-A, Dover, Delaware. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED: Free-lance writers and cartoon- 
ists for new satirical publication. P. O. Box 
298, Cooper Station, New York 3. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


VERSATILE, well-traveled young woman 
wants summer job as companion, translator, 
secretary. Experienced college teaching, 
editing. Box 116, c/o The Nation. 


JOURNALISM GRADUATE (editorial), 
with good background in humanities and 
social sciences, wants job around Los 
Angeles. Ambitious, capable, good ref- 
erences. Will -also cnailes job as private 
secretary. Available June 13. George High- 
tower, 187 Baker Hall, Boulder, Colorado. 






































To place an ad in The Nation 
call BArclay 7-1066. 





The Case of Larry Gara 


Dear Sirs: In your issue of February 
19 you carried a letter by A. J. Muste 
giving the circumstances of the arrest of 
my husband, Larry Gara, for “aiding 
and abetting” draft resistance. Today 
my husband was sentenced to eighteen 
months’ imprisonment on this charge. 
Perhaps your readers would be interested 
in the major issues raised durifg the 
three-and-a-half-day trial in Federal 
Court in Toledo, Ohio. My husband, 
before being sentenced, prepared the 
following summary, the details of which 
are substantiated by court records: 


1. I had not met Charles Rickert, the 
student whom I was supposed to have 
“counseled, aided, and abetted” to refuse 
to register, prior to his decision to refuse 
registration, and did not talk with him 
about non-registration until ten days after 
he had already visited the draft board 
and made public his refusal. 

2. I did support the student in his 
stand, and told him I agreed with the 
position of non-registration and would 
also refuse to register if I were within 
draft age. My wife did exactly the same 
thing, although she was not arrested. 

3. At no time did I try to encourage 
Rickert to do anything but that which 
his conscience led him to do. I even told 
him that he should, in my opinion, 
change his course of action if his con- 
science directed such a change, but that 
he had the complete support of my wife 
and me if he felt he should continue in 
his stand. 

4. The whole case hinged upon the 
words I spoke to Rickert as he was being 
led away by the FBI. At that time I 
said, “Do not let them coerce you into 
changing your conscience.” It was for 
these words, spoken two months after 
Rickert had already refused to register, 
that I was convicted. The date of my 
“crime” was given as “on or about No- 
vember 8, 1948,”” and Rickert had refused 
to register on September 10. 

The district attorney and the judge 
ruled that the duty to register is a con- 
tinuing one. Therefore, if my words might 
have influenced—or have had the tend- 
ency to influence—Rickert to continue re- 
fusal, I was, they held, subject to punish- 
ment under the law. Needless to say, 
many people are concerned about this 
prosecution. The president of Bluffton 
College, who does not agree with the 
position of non-registration, is support- 
ing me in the fight to have this decision 
reversed, as is the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union. 

If the verdict of the court is sustained, 
numerous church groups, including the 
Quakers, will be outlawed. Freedom of 
speech and religion are important aspects 
of our American heritage, and it would 
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LAKE MAHOPAC. N.Y. - Tel. MAHOPAC 6: 


SACKS Saugerties, N. Y, 


753 picturesque acres 
Superior accommodations. Finest food. All sports 
including tennis, swimming, horseback riding, 
bicycling. Supervised activities for small Bumber 
of children. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 
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Ridgefield, Conn. ¢ Phone §29 
4el A modern resort of distinction. 
Me Ideal for Spring and Summer 
‘em, vacations and weekends. Mile- 

tS yon long lake. All seasonal sports. 
GS. Varied indoor diversions. Tele- 
vision and recordings. Excellent cuisine and ac- 
ee Moderate rates in keeping with 
e times. 


HATHAWAY LODGE 


PEN ALL YEAR—FOR AD 
Formerly the palatial 592-acre Macy estate in the 
beautiful “‘Hills of the Sky.’’ Luxurious rooms. Many 
with open fireplaces. Magnificent mountain trails. Ten. 
nis courts, handball, horseback riding Private swim- 
ming pool, sun deck. Recordings, ping pong, Itbrary, 
informal dancing. Delicious food. Eesy transportation. 
Attractive Rates 
For Reservations or booklet write er call 

HATHAWAY LODGE, Haines Falls, N. Y. 

Teleph Tannersville 299 


Tel.: Monroe 4421 
OPEN ALL 0 14 
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BUY ALL YOUR BOOKS 
for 25°/. Less Than List! 
(and deduct it in advance!) 


Deduct 25% in advance from list price of any 
book of any publisher, except text or techni 
books. (10% off on text or technical books.) 
Simply tell us you'll buy as few as 4 books with 
in a year. You get original publisher's editions. 
Same-day shipment. Add 15¢ per book for postage 
and handling. Order today or write for 


DIVIDEND BOOK CLUB, Inc. Dept, R-14 
799 way New York 3, N. Y. 


PUBLISHING SERVICE 


WRITERS—Efficient sales Loge for your 
books, short stories, articles, plays. Free 
booklet. Write today! Daniel S. Mead Liter 
ary Agency, 41S Fourth Avenue, N. Y.C.16 


BIOGRAPHICAL __ 


WANTED: Primitive paintings by Edward 
Hicks, early Quaker primitive painter 
Bucks County. Also, letters written 
Hicks. Write: Robert Carlen, 323 South 
16th Street, Philadelphia 2. 
HANDWRITING ANALYSIS 


—$—$—$————— 


SCIENTIFIC HANDWRITING an 
Alfred Kanfer, 62 Leroy St., N. ¥ a Ta 
WA 41575. Cooperating with doctors, psy’ 
chologists, schools, firms, industries. 

by appointment, evenings. Marital, educa 
tional, vocational, psychological problems, 
Fee $3.00. 























be a tragedy to abridge them. 
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Upon delivering sentence, the judge 
denied Larry the privilege of bail pend- 
ing the appeal. The judge concluded 
from Larry's prison record—two years 
in federal prison during World War II 
for refusal to comply with the draft law 
—that he must be psychopathic and sug- 
gested that he submit to a psychiatric 
examination. He implied that if the re- 
sults were such as to excuse Larry from 
accountability for his actions, sentence 
might be withheld. Larry declined this 
offer, however, and was forthwith re- 
manded to the county jail. His attorney 
is attempting to persuade the Appellate 
Court to release him on bond. Mean- 
while Larry reclines behind bars, 
LENNA MAE GARA 


Bluffton, Ohio, May 6 


Wellesley Summer Institute 


Dear Sirs: “Reconciling Liberty with 
Social Controls” is the theme underly- 
ing all the issues chosen for discussion 
at the 1949 Summer Institute for Social 
Progress at Wellesley. 
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ROSS COUNTRY CLUB 


MONROE, N. ve 
Monroe 6161 














ENJOY 64 MILLION SQ. FEET 
WY] oF SPRING... 


enmere 


Private Golf Course 


the GLENMERE, chester, #. a 
L PHONES: CHESTER 200 &. ¥. RECTOR 2-S047 


CASA MANOR 


LAKE COSSAYUNA, N. Y. 
Comfortable, restful atmosphere. Excellent food. 
Swimming (sand beach), boating (4-mile lake), 
fishing, sports. All Modern Conveniences. Adults 
$45 weekly. Special Rates for Children. Opening 
May 27. (Special rates for Decoration Day week- 
end.) Write for Booklet ‘‘N.” 

JACK OLSHANSKY 
Albany, New York 
















36 State Street 











ADULT CAMP ON SCHROON LAKE 
Decoration Day Weekend 
3 Full Days inc. Round Trip Fare $40 


LEAH OKUN, Director 


142 Gentoaee, Street, Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 
MAin 4-8570 or 1230 








ARMONK:N.Y. 

35 MILES FROM NEW YORK CITY 
"A Country Estate in the Scenic 
Hills of Westchester County" 

The nearest of all nearby resorts. Exclusive 

location. Luxuriously furnished, Dignified. 

All sports activities. Excellent cuisine, 

Phone Armonk Village 955 & 762 
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Pine Rest 


Lisa Laub Pine eet. N.Y. 
Telephone: Pine Hill 3876 
Exceptionally located on hills amidst pines. 
Delicious home cooking. European style. : 
es rooms with hot and cold water. 
SPECIAL SPRING RATES 
N. Y. Tel: Vi 9-1223 until May 21 
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days, Fri., May 27-Mon. 

30. $28. No Tucken, 

Folder N. New York 
1 Union Square. 


ALconguin 4-8024 





SUMMER RATES 
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40-$43 wx 

After Decoration Day full social 
staff resumes June 17 
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ma and single adults for forums and round tables. 
See OOF one SENS Accommodations in fine college build- 
3. Mieschmen, Prop. Art Ross, Mer. | | imgs and recreational use of the New 
N.Y, Tel.: GR 7-7596 or PL 5-9134 England campus, with its beautiful lake, 
will add greatly to everyone's enjoy- 
KS ment. 
ist! Harry C. Meserve, pastor of the First 
ce!) Unitarian Church in Buffalo, New York, 
sot any Bh) AWADULT CAMP IN THE ADIRONDACKS . : 
techn DELIMITED TO 100 cy is chairman of the faculty, and Edward 
= ALL SPORTS + PRIVATE LAKE S. Lewis, director of the Urban League 
— aa lites tek ane Guat an bao of New York, is dean of round tables. 
a“ Rare Charm of an Intimate Congenial Group | Robert Bendiner heads the program 
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— Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., Edgar A. 
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WHO is anti-democratic? 


MERICA has her own anti- 

democratic thinkers, many 
with a serious following. This unique 
book states their arguments, provides 
an arsenal of counter-arguments. It an- 
alyzes doctrines of such men as James 
Burnham, R. A. Cram, Madison Grant, 
E. M. Sait, George Santayana and Irv- 
ing Babbitt. Throughout, the author 
reaffirms his beliefs in democracy, con- 
trasting them with authoritarian doc- 
trines of such men as Hitler, Stalin, 
Mussolini, etc. $4.50 


Patterns of Anti- F 


Democratic 
Thought 


By DAVID SPITZ 
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F. Franklin Frazier 


writes a remarkable 
encyclopedic social and 
cultural history 
of the Negro 
in America 


OR THE FIRST TIME, this complete sociological study 


sociery. Covers the subject of the Negro in America 
from the African backgrounds to the present, and 
discusses class distinctions, rural communities, the family, 
the church, health, education, crime. Dr. Frazier is a 
distinguished sociologist, and Professor of Sociology at 
Howard University. 
Over 750 pages. 



















treats the Negro community as a vital part of American 





$8.00 














More COMPREHENSIVE 
. than any other such collection! 


WIDEST RANGING collection of Russian 
verse in translation made so far. All major 
poets are represented from Derzhavin 
(1812) to Lvov (1947), and all major 
movements — classicism, romanticism, sym- 
bolism, etc. Contains full biographical notes, 
and an introduction that amounts to a con- 
cise history of Russian poetry. $5.00 


A Treasury of 
Russian Verse 


Edited by AVRAHM YARMOLINSKY 
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Important to ALL great 

industries! 

Though this analysis covers entire historical sweep 
of technological change and economic development 
in the electric-lamp industry (1800-1947), it is 
much more than just a history. It shows what factors 
encourage progress in industry, revealing how in- 
novation and invention are influenced by such fac- 
tors as the patent system, cartelization, tariffs, 
anti-trust legislation, etc. $7.50 


The Electric Lamp 
Industry 


By ARTHUR A. BRIGHT, JR. 








ANDREI Y. VYSHINSKY’S 
classic law text 


FOR THE FIRST TIME IN ENGLISH — this 
standard handbook of lawstudents and government 
officials, used in Russia as a guide to her constitu- 
tion and bill of rights, the obligations of her citi- 
zens, the administration of law. “It ought to be 
read not only by jurists, but by every serious stu- 
dent of Soviet Russia."—H. H. Bernt, Lébrary 
Journal. By the former delegate to the United 


Nations. $15.00 
The Law 
of the Soviet State 


By ANDRE! Y. VYSHINSKY 
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At all bookstores 
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